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AGRICULTURAL. 


LOO OS SS ew 


Making Farms Worth More. 


W hen a farmer buysa farm, one of his 
first thoughts is how he can increase its 


value, and thereby, of course, increase his | 
wealth. Making the soll richer seems at! 


first to be the only way. Bat to make an 
entire farm richer while constantly crop- 
ping and selling prodace from it is up-hill 
work. In most cases,on new land what 
the farmer docs to make it more productive 
results in lessening soll fertility. For a 
long time the farm may be steadily 
growing poorer, while it is each year 
prodacing bigger crops and giving its owner 
alarger income, All the manurethe farmer 
applies has its value returned in une or two 
crope,and these take also from the soll some 
kinds of fertility that the manure itself did 
bpotsupply to them. Wherever phosphate 
and potash have become so exhausted that 
grain crops cannot be grown without an 
application of these minerals to each crop, 
farmers have adopted that method. They 
manure for the crop rather than for the 
land, and feel well satisfied if in each crop 


of greater soil exhaustion, that must be 


they cease thinking so much about their land 
and crops, and pay more attention to their 
farm stock? If they keep largely of young 
animals such stock doubles in numbers 
very quickly, and if it be properly bred it 
will double in value in the same time. 
Is not this a much better outlook for profit 


| than relying on making something from a | 


crop which the land has produced after pay: 
ing all the expenses of plowing, planting, 
cultivation, protestion from insects and 
blight, harvesting and marketing? Whena 


|farmer once realizss what he has to do 


before he can grow a crop and put it into 
money, he will be apt to wonder how he 


_6ver came to think of making money that 


way. Ifhe does make any money, he has 
| Certainly earned it all. 

It is often said that some men work hard 
all their lives and after alibave nothing to 
show for it, while others who take things 
;more easily find wealth coming to them 
from unexpected sources. It is easy to 
| guess if these different classes are farmers: 
that the man who works hardest and has 
least is the man who is consciously 


ine single crop, and clover will bear cat- 
compensated for afterward. Why do not | ing always twics, and sometimes three and 


farmers tarn to Indian corn as naturally 
| the best crop to produce the largest retarns 





four times in a season, though the later cut- 
tings do not yleld so much as the first. 
Undoubtedly the thoughts of most 


in nutriment per acre. Twenty to 25 tons 
of green fodder have been grown with corn 
on rich land, and though much of this was 
water, it was sweetenod water and con- 
tained considerable nutriment. Even at 22 








butter maker employed there, and are and files and rinsings donot seem to set | Most certainly you would. Iknowof no, A race between twoor more horses is not 


ceasing to make any effort for individual , 
im provement. 


We hope thatthi ;,s aot so. 


well on the stomachs of young stock. The | 


greater extravagance for a domestic butter | necessarily wrong, and there are tracks 


| separator would save usa trip every morn- | maker to indulge in than to retain in com-| which are devoted to that purpose, and 
Where the ingto the creamery, and often an hour or | mission a rusty milk pail, an old worn-out | they are usualiy well patronized, but a 


price of the milk depends upon the amount | two waiting for our miik. lt would eave | churn, or a broken butter worker. Buy horse race is not farming, nor is a bicyele 
of batter fat it may show, it is for their in- our acrating and cooling our night’s milk. | 
terest to have the best cows they can pro- | It would save three or four cents for mak- | but do not indulge in fancy articles. The balloon ascension or a brass-band tourna- 
cure, and to study the principles of feeding | ing our milk into batter, and we could get | dairy utensils one uses havea great infla-, ment, and many of the other attractions 
in the best way and with the food best | two or three cents more for our butter if we euce on the quality of the stock turnedout, | which have been added to our fairs until 
proportioned for butter making. This, then, | made it than Eigin prices, or from the fac- | and quality either good or bad decides the 'they have seemed more like second-class 


would have only the points of absolute | 





cleanliness of methods and utensils, and in | 


tory.” 
That is strong tcg:imony from a practical 
| 





trying to make land rich, while all the time 
doing his best to get the largest crops from 
it; while the man who makes money easily 
has had the good sense to secure the best 
possible stock, and by its increase 
make both himself and his farm rich. 
This is the purpose that most farmers try to 
aim for, and with the easy plan of keeping 
valuable stock and letting it grow on thelr 
hands 50 to 100 per cent. every year plain 
before them, it seems surprising that more 
farmers do not succeed. The trath is, how- 


ever, thatthere is as great difference in 
stock asto paying its way as there is in 
crops. Some stock never has paid and 
never will. To have this inferior stock 
double each year on a farmer’s hands only 
results in making him each year poorer than 
he was before, because it is sure to eat 
| more than it will ever be worth. 


—_ 
>? 


Making Most of Skimmilk. 


Itisnow known that in removing the 
butter fats by taking off its cream,milk sus- 





{tains practically no practical loss of its 


nutritive value. Even for putting on fat 
the loss of the cream can for most animals 
be supplied in cheaper forms, not perhaps 


quite as digestible as the cream itself would | 


have been, but producing quite satisfactory 
results. The nutrition in the skimmilx 
cannot be so readily replaced. Hence the 
value of skimmilk and the general desire to 
use as mach of it as possible for young gni- 
mals, which require for growth just the 
kind of nutrition that it farnishes. Prob- 


| ably more skimmilk ig fed to calves and to 
| young pigs than toany other animals. It 


has only one drawback, it is hard to digest, 


| especially iffed alone and cold. To dilate 


the milk, and at the same time combine it 
with carbonaceous nutrition by adding 
grain meal to it, should be the object of the 


<2 ™ 





ENGLISH PRIZE FAT SHORTHORN HEIFER. 





tons per acre, there will be only a pound of handling the milk, eo that it may have no 
fodder from each square foot of surface. It | offensive odors or flavors added to it, and it 
must not be supposed, however, that each | would not seem a diffivult matter to induce 
equare foot bears its stalk to contribute to | nearly evary one of the patrons to be par- 
such a result. The largest yields muet, ticular in this matter. 

leave some spaces between she rowsto allow; Yet the example of the creameries in 
cultivation. [tis probable, also, that the! Chester and Delaware’sounties in Penneyl- 
greatest value of nutriment will be found | vania, in organizing an association among 
on corn whose stalks are far enough apart) the farmers, to meet regalarly to discuss ail 
to produce some ears. A barren stalk,| matters connected with dairying and hand- 
especially if crowded so that light does not| ling of dairy products, is one that might 
get to it, remains tasteless all the season. | well be imitated in many sections. Few 
So soon as the ears form, the stalk becomes | farmers have all the knowledge they need 
sweet, and this sweetness of the stalk re-| upon this branch of their bosiness. Many 
mains after the carbon in the grain has|of them do not take a paper devoted to 
been changed to starch. When it was the, dalry topics, and if they did, and took time 
practice to sow fodder corn on rich land, a| to stady it, they might fail to find just the 
large growth was often produced. Butthe| information they most needed, or they 
stalks were white and worth very little as might be bewildered amonga maltitude of 
seed. Cattle always prefer to eat the| counselors, not two of whom would be situ- 
larger and coarser stalks that had borne a ated alike, or working under similar con- 


the money value of the fertilizar it has used 
sretarned with fair profit. feeder. 

Bat there are other ways than making, For poultry a milk curd which is pro- 
land rich to increase its value. Land will | duced by heating the milk, and when it be- 
always sellfor whatit will pay the inter-| comes thick, pressing the surplus water out 
est on after defraying the cost of cultiva- if it, is much better than milk itself. Fowls 
on. Sometimes better cultivation alone will only eat a limited amount of either 
Will do this, though always with this better skimmed or whole milk, and it does not 


crop of corn. 

In Great Britain where I ndian corn can- 
not be grown much greater yields by weight 
though not In bulk are produced in root 
crops. Rutabagas and mangel warizel 
have been grown thereat the rate of over 
30tons per acre. Bat it requires a good 
deal of work to fit their large roots for eco- 


cultivation comes more rapid soil exhaus- 
tion, It is the farmer’s business to exhaust 
fertiilty. That is the way he gets his liv- 
ing. He takes fertility as the raw material 
that oaturefurnishes, and turns it into as 
many forms as he chooses,and of kinds that 
Will most likely give him a profit. If he 
has energy and skill in doing this the 
farmer grows rich, and the fact 
that it is the farm that has made him 
makee the farm more valuable than it 
Was fore. People will always believe 
‘hat what one man has done some one else 
may repeat. Thus often the introduction 
oLanew crop that proves well adapted to 
‘he land and the climate is the cause of in- 
creased wealth,not merely to one individual 
dat to all the farmers in the neighborhood. 
‘he discovery that low, macky land in 
Western Michigan was adapted to growing 


nomical feeding. They are too big for stock 


have the effect its chemical character would 
imply in increasing egg production. The 
feeding of milk to hens soon results usually 
on the'milk becoming soiled, and in the end 
the flock becomes subject to Cisease. Press 
the curd dry and then mix with it catmeal 
eakes baked hard, and then made fine 
enough to be eaten, and the effect on egg 
production will very soon be feit after the 
new ration begins to begiven. It is for 
young chickens that this ration is espe- 
Clally adapted, though some whole wheat 
should be fed with it, as, however hard the 
pleces of oatmeal cake, they are dissolved 
very quickly when they get intothe fowl’s 
gizzard in contact with the gastric juices, 
which are much more powerful in birds 
than in other animals. 


There are, however, many places where 
curd cheese has too profitable a demand for 


celery is an inatanceof this. ‘The setting haman ure to be afforded, except most 
Adar ough land along the shores of the sparingly for hens and chickens. It is 
leep small lakes in western New York for | liked by almost everybody, and the skim- 
sTape growing is another instance. It milk curd made into small rolls bringa 
shou every farmer’s stady to find new price that is greater than agreat many 
40d profitable crops, so that he can secare farmers are able to sell whole milk for. We 
aa zreater Income from land. In pro-| have known farmers to try making curd 

| @heese out of whole milk. But there was 


portion as he does this he will be successful. 
ont oess to the farmer is after all 
= to come to him incidentally thao 
{re \irect product of his land. He 
a0 cessary from the first to stock his 
‘AT © ith domestic animals that are re- 
quit working it, or to consume prod- 
net ire otherwise unmarketable. This 
ak ases, and the farmer finds income 
sale of its surplus. After awhile, 
“te leeding, and ultimately by better 
superior strains of stock are pro- 
ich will command higher prices, 
.0od reason that they will make so 
er use of all that they consume. By 
& farmer is able to secure or to 
x of this character, its care becomes 
‘ vOortant to him than that. If his land 
rodace enough for his atock or 
‘to better uses, he will buy grain 
\t, producing only corn fodder 
® clover for coarse feed to go with 
This has been the result in 
deven hundreds, of farms, whose 
et to work at improving their stock 
easier way of makioug money than 
Viug the land, and are surprised after 
faa ‘ars of improved stock growing to 
pe ‘hey have made their land so rich 
had v.. © bus to uses that at first they 
Th ee ®xpected. 
Sey ‘“are thousands of farmers whose 
cannot . oor, and try the best they may,they 
. set manure enough to make it rich. 
Cultivation wate orops by more thorough 
sir they find that while temporarily 
Profits are larger, it is at the expense 


Owr 

as an 
Impre 
aloe 


too much fat in it and lackiog the rennet to 
| help fasten the fat with the oaseine,most of 
| the fatis lost. Rabbing the skimmilk curd 
| cakes with cream, and letting them absorb 
' whatthey will, helped to keep files away 
‘and produced a better card. The question, 

What is the most profitable use of skimmilk? 
is a most important one in all dairies where 
| batter is made. Ifcheese is the product 
| gold that removes all the casein of the milk, 

leaving the water, sugar anda small por- 
have much feeding value. But by adding 
|grain feed to whey, hogs have been put 
| into excellent condition as porkers, though 
| so much sugar as thewhey contains lessens 
| Its value as a feed for breeding animals. 


How Much Fodder Per Acre? 


One of the most interesting questions for 
afarmer whohas much stock is what he 





greatest amount of nutriment per acre. 
The ordinary yields of hay put that out of 


large yield of hay that produces two tons 
per acre, but this will give only a pound of 
dry fodder, and that not the richest, from 


tion of the butter fat, none of which alone) 


can grow ob his land that will prodace the, 


the question as an economical feed. It isa | 


to do more than bite into them, and they are 
too hard for ruminant animals to do this prof- 
itably. We doubt whether roots will ever 
supersede corn as our main fodder crop in 
this country. Oar soll and climate enable 
us to grow this crop more cheaply than it 
can be grown anywhere else. Bat as corn 
is not iteelf a good ration, it needs something 
else to be fed with it. Growing corn and 
clover in succession seems to meet this dif- 
ficulty, and with the advantage that so long 
as the clover is growing it is increasing soll 
fertility rather than decreasing it. As many 
as four or five tons of clover hay have been 
cut from an acre in a year,and considering 
the nitrogenous nutrition in clover, it is the 
best of all feeds to balance the too carbon- 
aceous corn ration. 





Dairy Notes. 


A heifer should always drop her first calf 
in the barn, and we would want her stabled 
nights, carded and brushed every day, and 
her teats and udder handled night and 
morning for some weeks before she calves. 

| When this is done, and properly, that is 
gently, done, there is seldom any trouble in 
handling her or milking her afterward, 
unless the teats get sore by the calf’s teeth 
or by chapping. 

If the calf is allowed to suck her, see that 
ehe is milked clean after he gets through, 
and that the teats are wiped dry, which will 

| do much to prevent their being sore. If the 
udder or any part of itis hard or swollen, 
bathe it ten or fifteen minutes in warm 
water, and rub it dry, trying at the same 
time to draw any milk that may be in it, 
and if necessary repeat this process once in 
two hours. The practice of drawing away 
the milk before letting the calf suck that he 
may draw down the swollen teat may be 
efficacious sometimes, but it is too rade 
surgery to suit us. 

Give only warm water, about blood 
warm, to her or to any cow for a day or two 
after calving, and if she has not done well 
or has any fever, keep giving warm water 
while it lasts. A few drops of aconite may 
be given to reduca the fever, but medicine 
will not do much good if she is allowed to 
drink ice-cold water, to stand and shiver in 
;a cold wind.or a cold draught any where,or to 
| lie outon the wet ground. Sach treatment 
| might lower the temperatare until she was 
| cold in death. 


11 rquare feet of surface. In other words, antammmaionin 
two tons, or 4000 pounds of feed from 43to0 | Hoard’s Dairyman fears that too many of 
60 square f-et, which anacre contains. It those who send their milk to the creamery 
seems as if, with a good seeding, more hay | are putting too much trast in the improve- 
than this ought to be produced on so large | ment which they expect to result from the 








asurface. With clover,as mach as three| modern methods of handling milk and 
tons per acre, and even more, have been cut ' gream, and perhaps the reputation of the 


| ditions. 

They need to be better educated, or many 
| of them do, in what are the best indications 
|of agood cow, and how best to feed such 
forage aud grain as they grow,and what 
| they need to buy to add to it to make a 
| profitable ration. They ought to learn how 
to select the best calves to raise, and how to 
growthem. They should study how best to 
use their skimmilk after the factory has 
taken the fat from it. In these and many 
other points there are but few who cannot 
learr from some one of their neighbors, and 
bat few who cannot impart a little knowl- 
edge gained by practical experience. A meet- 
ing together and discussing these matters 
should bring out snch men who do not 
write io dairy papers, and who, among an 
association of friends, wouid give better and 
more detailed accounts of their methods 
than could be brought ont in a newspaper 
article, and often it is these little seemingly 
unimportant details, so simple as to be 
almost forgotten until brought out by ques- 
tioning, that contain the secret of success. 

Do not understand us as undervaluing the 
agricultural or dairy newspaper. The fact 
that it covera a broader territory and 
obtains mach aclentific or expert knowledge 
that may not always be found in a locality 
of dairymen and farmers, gives it a vaius to 
hose who will read and study it, while, as 
we have said, some of its teachings may not 
be adapted to the locality or the conditions 
of some individual farmers. 





Dr. Smead, a widely known veterinarian, 
says: “Ifthereis danger of milk fever, 
commence two weeks before the cow drops 
her calf to feed saltpetre and bromide of 
soda ; these will help to thin the blood. Do 
not dry ap the milk until it naturally dries 
ap. If youdo, the food that makes milk 
will goto make blood, and this may cause 





milk fever.” 

Similar treatment, with the use of clover 
hay and bran mash, or other food slightly 
laxative for afew weeks before and after 
calving, and a little care to draw off some of 
the milk if the udder seems to be too fail 
before calving, would act as an almost sure 
preventive of caked or inflamed udder or 
garget. Uoader such treatment it would not 
come unless as a result of a blow or bruise | 
there, ora catching cold by lying upon the 
wet ground or standing in 4 cold draught. | 

A. X. Hyatt tells in the Indiana Farmer 
his opinion of the separator after using one 
five years. He bought it that he might be 
able to feed better the 20 calves a year that 
he desired to raise, and he says: 

“The separator gave @* at least two 
pounds more batter a day than we could 
get by deep setting We got from three to 
five pounds more batter s day by running it 
through the separator st home warm than 
we were credited with for the same miik at 
the creamery. Two handred pounds of milk 
fresh from the cow and warm from the sep- 
arator seemed to make more gain with young 
pigs and calves than double the pounds 
as we got it from the creamery. Microbes 








utensils that are necessary and up to date, | race, a baseball or a football match, a 


market value of the butter. | clrouses than an agricultural exhibition. 
GEORGE E. NEWELL. They have been given the most prominent 
‘aie notice in the advertisements; they have 
’ filled the programme for each day, and 
a See on a> ' have received the largest share, usually, of 
It wasa shrewd remark of ano!d farmer ‘the money spent in holding the meeting, 
in the writer’s boyhood, who owned only a} and naturally they have attracted so much 
few acres of land, that he was glad his stontion that the farming part of the ex- 
farm was not large enough to takeal!l bis) hibition has been placed quite in the back- 





|time or all his money. Io fact, he made) 


|ground. Many scarcely saw it at all, and 
pew profit —T = ayer gi could devote but little attention to it, 
om .~ ry ad 1 attene met nog | 1e8rtul that by so doing they shonid miss 
| Shan he rom his crops. He was DO .Q,oing some other thing which had been an- 


|a@ first-class farmer, could not well be! to 
| while he neglected his land so much Pe ee a al an attraction of unparalleled 
he did. Bat long practicein buying enabled 


- We hope, then, that if these societies find 
| him to judge quickly what an animai would | new fair grounds farther away from the 


| 
sell for at dressed weight, and he very, cities and towns, and among the denizens of 


| rarely failed to make as much as five dollars 
for killing and marketing a steer, heifer or 
;cow. Hekeptin his barn a set of pnileys 
| andall the conveniences for kiliing and drese- 
ingabeef. Sometimes hé bought other stock, 
| sheep, pigs or poultry, and almost always 
| with some profit, often a very large one. 
He did this largely because of his knowl- 
_ edge of the trade of a butcher, enabling him 
to kill and dress stock,and thus makea part 
| of the prof that the butchers would make 
if it were gold to them. 


the rural districts, that they will feel the 
| courage to return a little nearer to the plan 
|of the old-fashioned cattle shows of our 
| boyhood, and expend their money to bring 
| together good farm stock, good fruits and 
| good prodnoe, instead of appropriating it 

fer fast horses and shrewd jockeys, and 
| causing the farmer to understand that if he 
| brought his beat to exhibit he might take it 
‘away again without any recompense but 
| the feeling that he had been tolerated there 
| because of the name of the soeiety and the 


Yet though most farmers will concede poonty obtained by it for its name, but that 
| that there ought to be money in this kind of | his presence had scarcely been noticed by 
buying and selling, few of them attempt it. | any one connected with it excapting the 
| With most of them the trouble is that they | tisket taker at the gate. 
|}cannot fiad time, though others distrust) ra 
| their ability to drive a sharp bargain both 
in buying and selling. Yet the capacity to | Sheep Eating Weeds. 
judge what stock is worth is necessaryfor The American Sheep Breeder points out 
the farmer, or else he is extremely liable to| the fact that many plants usually classed 


| be cheated in selling what he has himeelf| as weeds are in pastures often eaten by 





dairyman, and he adds that the first year he ‘grown. We have always held that every sheep, either to give varieey to their diet or 


raised 26 calves instead of his usual 20, and 
the extra 16 could have bean sold for enough 
to pay for the separator. 


a j 
77 


Home Butter Making. 


Thoee home batter makers who wish to! 
realize a neat profit from their iabor for the 
eneuing season, should interrogate them- | 
selves somewhat as follows: 

**Why will it pay me to buy the best | 
brand of dairy salt obtainable, when it costs | 
me more than a medium grade?”’ 

Because of its perfect eolubility and free- 
dom from foreign earthy matters. Whena)| 
perfect dairy salt has been worked Into buat- | 
ter it dissolves wholly and evenly, perme- 
ates the whole product after being properly 
distributed bythe ladle. As a result a uni-| 
formly saline flavor is imparted to every | 
atom, and the preservative qualities of the | 


salt fally established throughont the mass. | 
| 


This adds both keeping qualities and an_ 
improved flavor to the butter so treated, re- | 
sults that enhance its market value many | 
more times over the increased cost of the | 
sait. A second-class grade of salt is not! 
wholly soluble, and also contains foreign | 
earthy matter lacking in preservative force. 
In eating butter where such salt is used it 
is not uncommon to feel the gritty particles 
under the tongue, and they are even per- 
ceptible to the eye in the grain of the butter. 

**Why will it pay to use a cool dairy room 
excinsively dedicated to milk and butter, 
and in which nothing foreign to the dairy 
shall ever find a resting place? ” 

Becanse alow temperatare is as neces- | 
sary to preserve milk andaidin extracting | 
the cream from it asa high temperature is| 
necessary to boil water. 


Unfortunately, a great deal of dairy 
butter is produced under conditions where | 
no particniar attention is paid to tempera- 
ture, but the result benefits nobody, as itis 
bought, sold and eaten nnder protest, and 
then only by those w o are looking for 
* cheap butter.”’ | 

A temperature in the dairy room above 
60° to 65° is antagonistic to good miik, cream | 
or butter quality. 

Some housewives, after taking measures | 
to keep their dairy room cool during the | 
summer, spoil their good work by atilizing | 
it also as a cold storage for cookery. 

The result is that their butter, through 
absorption of foreign odors by miik and/| 
cream, never has that fine natural aroma | 
and fisvor so prized by all lovers of a first-| 
class article. 

The value of ice to good dairy work | 
never becomes more apparent than when. 
summer begins to warm up the land. 

By the jadicions employment of ice, tem- | 
peratare about milk, cream and butter can 
be absolutely controlled, and with a good | 
supply on hand, you can lock into the fuiure | 
and confidently guarantees your summer | 
butter quality. 

Above all things remember that low tem- 
perature is to butter quality in summer what | 
aradderistoa ship. Thus, you see that it | 
is very profitable to maintain a cool dairy | 
room. 

“ Will it pay me to use parchment paper 
in wrapping my butter in pound bricks, or 
employ any other means to make the pack- 
eges look neat?” 

Yes, most assuredly it will pay, as this is 
one of those cases where you can kill two 
birde with one stone. Packages of butter 
thus made neat in appearance not only 
please the eye of the fastidious customer, 
but protest the flavor and general quality of 
the product from outside contamination, 
Sothis process returns compound interest 
on the money invested. 

** Asa butter maker, if l expend dollars | 
and cents now in keeping my dairy appa- 
ratus at a high degree of efficiency, will I 
have as pay for it at the end of the season a 
areater number of doilars than I would 
otherwise have possessed ? ”’ 








farmer’s son should early be trained to/| forthe tonic effect on their systems. It 
judge the weight of various kinds of stock, mentions the common dandelion, parsley, 
practising by making hie guess, and then | yarrow, and even thoroughwort, as desira- 
driving it on some near-by scales to test its| ble for thisuse. In England sheep growers 
accuracy. In this way it will not take long purposely sow yarrow when laying down 
to teach a boy to judge the weight either | pastures for sheep, and also the narrow- 
alive or dressed of any kind of stock, and leaved plantain. Most of these are some- 
its value at market rates. The farmer who | what bitter to the taste, and the liking for 
did this business never kept more than a few | what is bitter seems to be a peculiarity of 
hundred dollars by him, and he often went the sheep, which often leads it to eat leaves 
outen a buying expedition in which he! thstare poisonous rather than medicinal. 
spent not more than a hundred dollars. It is possible that all these plants have 
Bat this money was turned over so fre- medicinal qualities, but the sheep does not 
quently in the course of the year that | know enough to doctor itself with them, as 
with this small capital the farmer cleared | sheep ara often poisoned by eating leaves of 
more straight profit than many farmers who | laurel when allowed to ran where that 
had large farms, but lacked the knowledge | poisonous plant grows. We have known 
how to dispose of their products to the best | sheep tobe poisoned when an overdose of 
advantage. cherry leaves was probably the cause. The 

While it is doubtless true that producing | leaves of the cherry, peach, almond and of 





crops from the soil or growing stock by 





the common oleander all contain prussie 


feeding must bealways the distinctive busi-| acid, and are all poisonous when eaten in 
ness of the farmer, we are learning that in| any quantity. 

these times it is necessary for himtopay| It is chiefly we think when pastures are 
more attention to selling his products if he!| dried up, and the sheep’s appetites are 
would make farming profitable. This will | clamorous for some green thing, that these 
involve more labor, but it will bea diversi- | fresh leaves are most attractive to them. 
oe and one that will be educating as Yet we should hate to leave even dried 
weil. 


The farmer should become an all-| leaves of the cherry, almond or peach where 


around business man, quick to judge what) sheep could eat all they liked of them. The 
anything he has is worth, and willing to craving for something bitter probably ex- 
sell it fora fair price. So afraid are many | Dlains why sheep will eat the tender shoots 
farmers of being cheated that it is often of nearly all deciduous trees, which are 
hard work to do any kind of business with | almost invariably bitter to the palate. 
them. That fs not the right business spirit.| With regard to anything uncleanly 
Farmers will get over this feeling, as they as regards animal excrement or blood, 
learn by practice more nearly what things | the taste of the sheep is more 
are worth. When they do thisthey can| refined and sensitive than that of any 
surely make more profit than is possible! other farm animal. But it unquestionably 
under present conditions, which make the does have a liking for what is bitter to the 
farmer aione among business men ready to taste, and will eat the small, wormy apples 
sell his products at wholesale prices, while that a hog will tarn up his nose at, while 
he is obliged te purchase what he needs at the hog will pick its favorite food among 
retail, and usually after some middlemen filth that no sheep could be brought near 
have made several profits on It. ;enough to touch. In the early summer, 
_ while the small, bitter, wormy apples are 

Agricultural Fairs. | falling, the sheep is, therefore, a much 

The report that one of the agricuitural | better seavenger in the orchard than is the 


and horticaltural societies in Massachusetts | aes. 
has sold its real estate, and that another has | bee 
decided to do 80, while yet others have Fish in Boston Market. 
talked of taking similar steps, may only | Prices of fish seem to keep growing lower 
mean thatin one case, at least, the land |as the weather continues favorable, and 
upon which they located was so near to a many of them have reached the point where 
large and growing city that it has become they are scarcely likely to drop much 
very valuable for other purposes, and they’ farther. Good market cod go in jobbing 
can, if they desire, obtain cheaper land, a| lots at 24 to three cents apound, and steak 
little farther away, bat yet easy of access in | cod at three to four cents. Haddock, hake, 
theee modern days of trolley railroads. | pollock and cusk are slow at 24 cents, and 
Something of the same eause may induce flounders in good supply at three cents. 
others to do the same thing, and perhaps te | Mackerel very scarce yet and firm at 25 
remove toa location nearer the centre of | cents cach, native or Spanish. Halibut 
the farming districts, and among the people |goes down again to9 or 10 cents a pound 
whom they were supposed to most strongly | for Western and 10 to 11 cents for Eastern. 
interest and benefit, thongh they will be| Bluefish have come in abundance, and are 
farther away from the crowded cities | in fair demand at7to8 cents. Pompano is 
and manufacturing towns, whose resi-| steady at 25 cents, with snappers and 
dents cared but little for the agricultural | sheepshead at 15 cents and sea trout at 18 
featares of the fairs and exhibitions held | cents. Bull heads and lake trout quiet at 
by the soeleties. |10to 12 cents. Striped bassin good supply 
It has been a desire to attract this class of at 12 to 15 cents for large and 17 to 19 cents 
attendance, and to cater to the amussment forsmall, Very few pickerel here, 7 to 10 
of the general public, rather than to instruct | centsa pound. No changein brook trout, 
the farmers, which has given so many feat-| wild at 60 cents and cultivated at 50 centsa 
ures of very doubtful utility, to say the! pound. 
least, to many of our ¢c0-called agricultural; Shad steady at last week’s rates, 20 cents 








—__— 


fairs. 

We do not refer to those things which 
have been most condemned, the pool sell- 
ing at races, and other gambling devices, 
the illegal liquor selling, and the fake 
shows, sometimes with immodest and im- 
moral attachments, but simply to certain 
features which are harmless enough ,n 
their way, but which have been introduced 
and tolerated in the desire to attract the 


for bucks and 35 cents for roe shad, with 
| roes at 30 cents each. Frozen herring $1.25 
| to $1 50a hundred. Salmon at $1 to $1.10 
|@ pound for Penobscot, 18to 20 cents for 

frozen Eastern and 10to12cents for Ore- 
gon. Frogs legs steady at 40 cenis a dozen, 
and soft-shelled crabs still $7. Fresh tongues 
and cheeks 10 to 12 cents and eels 12 cents a 
pound. Clams in good demand at 50 
| gents a gallon. Very handsome shrimps at 





idle crowd and to swell the gate receipts, 40 cents a quart. Lobsters lower again, 15 
though they had nothing in common with | cents a pound alive and 18 cents boiled. 
the professed purpose of the fair, or that | Oysters steady, Norfolk 90 cents a gallon, 
for which the society was organized and for | selected $1.15, Providence River $1.15. In 


which it received annually the bounty of 
the State. 


shell $1.75 to $2.25 a bushel, $6.50 to $7.25a 
barrel. 
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AGRICULTURAL, 52 pounds phosphoric acid and 100 poonds Ea — 
of potash. There are indications in some | make batter soft, while the cotton-seed mea | —= — 
Farming at the Experiment experiments that the high-grade sulphate is | hardens it. s! 
Stations. ees than the marilate of potash for clover. | G@luten meal and ginten feeds are by Hel 
Manurial Requirements of Crops. lg = - — oes pounds | products from the factories where glucose pigeo 
The Hatch Experiment Station sends out sana por =e eg ¥ = we have eaid | is made from corp, and are economical asat 
bulletin No. £8, with the above title, written | tower grades of hy used, bat not | feeds. Lately they are more even in analy- | lofts 
by Prof. William R. Brooks, in which he a 8 Of po salte. Lime may be | sis than at fret, but need care in feeding. the | few | 
gives some of the conclasions at which he| ssn p . ne after muriate of pot- ee | same as advised for cottonseed meal. Like | kept 
has arrived as result of the many expert- | sos9i as been u for several years in suc- that they may cause digestive troubles, gar- | { West 
ments made at the station since 1889, In — get and fever if they are used too freely. sities 
testirg the different fertilizing elements in itis bestto mix these materials jast be- | Deied brewers grain, malt sprouts aod a pirds 
various materials of known strength, and fore using, and pat on broadcast after plow- Oa distillery waste wrongly called Atlas gluten ber 0 
ander varying conditions, each ¢xperiment ing, aod harrow them in. Where more A RAL meal, are less rich than those named above, and § 
being upon one-twentieth of an acre, the | than 150 pounds of nitrate of soda is used to ul VRS RASS. ‘and some cows will not eat them, or only | profit 
fertilizers applied Dreadcast and harrowed | the acre, it will be well tokeep back one- | \tt sparingly, bat they are sold #0 cheaply that | 4 Th 
in jast before planting hced crope, or asa! halt of it until the orop is three or four | they are economical feeds and apt to be) y Absor 4. from 
spring top dressing on grass lands. Those| inches high, and then scatter it evenly near | \gafer than cottonseed or glaten meals. D 4 On Diffe 
who are desirous of full information should |t eplants. lt need not be covered, though | Wheat bran and wheat middlings are pre- to be 
wend for this and preceding balletins on the| if no rain comes soon it would work more | ‘eminently milk makers in the feed, absc- No K Nn ife has 2 
same subject, but we will givea resume of | promptly if harrowed in. lutely safe in any possible quantities, and “a them 
it. | The amounts advised are in most cares | ;at usual prices they are desirable dairy The result of years of scje are a 
The conditions affecting the experiments | moderate, and many times it might be pregi- | feeds. America’s greatest blood x} e ’ they 
are the great difference in composition and | able to ad¢ half as mach more to the pre- | He classes corn meal as economical when muagentiy ofl terms ns Cane bee. pigeo 
mechanical condition of soils, and the fact | soribed amount. | properly used, but thinks it is too mach CHRONIC DISEASES. Hun _ t the 0 
that moat of our soils have been loog tu cal- oo used, Statistics show that nearly $3,500,000 the followings mm and around mr dom, 
tivation and will nos produce profitable Trade in Pork Products. | | are spent each year {a Vermont for feeding “ ‘ shot 
crops unless enriched. Oar eopply of home- Very few pecple not directly interested | staffs, and of this amount $1,250,000 is for are h 
made manures is In most cases not sufficient | have noticed the large and rapid growth in. | Western corn, which is too much. Asa pigee 
to do this, and farmers buy and use fertil- amount of the hog products of this coun- rule corn can begrown more cheaply than | to ep. 
izars in large qaantities often with only a| try, and it is not long since we heard an it- can be bought, and it might ba better used andt 
vague iden of what they need. Special or teliigent man saying that the restrictions | in the silo than dried and groand. thing 
complete fertilizers sold for various crops placed by Germany upon their sale in that | Over $500,000 is spent in Vermont yearly mane 
show astonishing variations when meade by | country was likely to rnin the pork rateers | for oats,and they are an excellent dairy — 
different parties for the same crop, while | snd pork packers of this country. A few | feed and well adapted for mlik making, but oe 
some recommend the same mixtures for | figures from the Cincinnati Price Current in | | at present pricesare nota cheap food. ‘The a 
very different crops, yet nearly sll contain | regard to Western packing hoases only will | s0-called “ cat feeds’ are simply an excuse ing P 
—_ as ry phoephorie 7 as potach a oe they are still able to do business. i = for oatmeal manufacturers to work off their | nt 
and some four times as mach. or the year ending March 1, 1899, there | oat halls, light oats, etc., with 0 . 
Oar farmers, aa a@ rule, sell nograin to Were more than 23,500,000 hogs packed ia | A FAMILIAR FARM DOG-MONGREL. corn or gluten meal in teen =a on pee a ep er eae stigate th se 
carry away phosphates, bat usually sach ‘ve West. For the year ending March 1, cheap at the prices asked. ‘I'hie is the case | ABSORPTION when nll other tres: ’ = 
orops as require more potash than phos- | 1875, less than 6,000,000 were packed. Yhe| 012 cows on every 160 aores; buta farmer | 80 ” —— with nearly all the mixed feeds or proven- (22Su!t this living patient. " Tsabe + = 
phorie seid, as hay, straw, vegetables and | Dumber of hogs packed inoressed 300 per | whe Gevetes olf of bie cna te mote Bre wr Gent [his saving is of great im-. oes the protein in the food, and when there dere. ‘* Oat hulis have hardly more feeding ny By a gy ot. Lynn. Mas ms were 
fruits, while many of themare mik pro- cent, but aa the siza of the hogs has de. | and !s strictly a dairy Seon rothes a 08 ye to farmera in the vork-prodac- is increased action to use up energy, heat or | Value than ground toothpicks,” he said. ists, it returned conta. poe 2 pigeo 
ducera, buying and feeding large amounts creased, the meats | creased only 22 per | age about one cow to every three acres. If te ae" The loss by this disease | fatin the body, they arethe elements ex- He condemned all condimental focds and Sean ead wg ae ment in ey 
of whea; bran, cottonseed meal, giaten cent., aad the lard 260 per cent. The price | one has the necessary business to pe can an ‘one two years ago was esti- | hausted most quickly. patent medicines for the dairy cow and | foday she is one of the A vine pos 
meal, oate, etc. ali of which tend to giva| et pound paid for them is not qaite as bis farm economically, ibis portion of cows | great ,000,000. Not only 18 this @| {tis evident that no invariable roles for | classed them as humbugs, seldom 1 one. ce method that po By = 
them manure rich in phosphates aud nitrc- high cow, but tae packers pald to the farm-| to the acre wili beaboutrighs. [i is posei- ro rn pc angroner to save, Lut when wheat or | feeding ean be alven, applicable to all ani- _ bettering the condition of healthy ontuete. . we want you to call and = 
gen. ats adomt $140,000 C00 more last year than ble to make &s mach profit from putter sell. feel that poy = in price the farmer will mals in all conditions, but the German Among other things to be considered "| people you know- people we all in 
Avalysis of plauts and agricultural prod- in the year ending Maroh 1, 1573 log today at 25 cents & pound as it was when | without econ fa oe them iuto pork | standard of 24 pounds dry matter, 24 pounds | the effect of these focds upon ‘ae oe Poy | ~alesnamelnackinreee Y ew 
acte show most of them to contain more At that time 10timas as mavy hogs were | it sold for 35an? 40 canter. The reason for| that by meen sodlisng ts, and more than | of digestible protein, 124 pounds digestible the animale, and apon a. at health of | vs ane butt 
potash than phosphoric acid, while as above packed in winter as in sammer, 10 yeara ago thisisthat we observe different methodr sonntenenn ale among the oe. It this | carbohydrates and foar-tenths of apound of dairy product which on hone phy . a 
stated, the reverse is the raise with most the summer aud winter pack were aboat | today, and get more both from the cows and | future, it will nee to work as well in the| fat for a cow of 100 pounds weight bas epeaking of the foods, and sapanentint i ant 
qumenerelel festiiiners, Plants vary mach | Ce S26 O% veer ths comet pack was the soil. How to do this, however, ! . givean increased impetus to | been the one most generally accepted i Oy pon i — 
vary mu more than 4000000 he : : ’ er, is a] pork prodnction when the prices on grain | pted, quality of the mauure. Rich food makes ‘ Wi corne 
in feedirg capacity, or thelr ability to fiad _ 00,000 hega larger than the| problem that each one mast face and solve. | are not satisfactor though American investigators have qnes- rich manure and poor feed poor g The Uy 
and take from the soll what they need, am aae pack The farm separator ts essential for fature a | tioned its being exacily adapted to Ameri- Cottonseed, linseed, bran prs san de NE TH CANCERS, | ra 
some not getting it unless in the soi! in For three years ending Maroh 1, 1875, the Success in dairying. The separator has A writer in the London Spectator takes | ean cows and she conditions they are sub- tlilery feeds have decided value os thie ne AND CHRONIC DISEAS} a 
moch larger amounts than they oan take, average Cost to packers was 717 cents per passed beyond the ex perimental stsge, and the ground thatthe common cold is con- | ject to, and they have a terdency to lessen spect, while cornmeal, oats and moat no the OA P ~" ke 
and this haa not been generally considered pound for green meats and lard. For the | has come to stay. With a good farm | tagious or infections in any of its stages | the amouat of digestible protein required. | feedsrank iow. Of forage, red clover h eacon Street i 
in compounding fertil zars or selecting them three years ending the first of last March | ¢eparator in nse, 10 Ko0d average qows—not ‘not only among men but animals and | _ Waas the dniegunas wants today to net the | eSds ences to the veins of the manure h >, BO 7 quan 
for the crops. te was 8 littic losa than five cants a pound. scrubs—should produce $450 in butter| siso communicated from the animale to the food wh'ch will prodace the largest amounts | with early cut hay next, late-cut hay yee on STON. nh 
Upon corn in some 30 experiments they | OF the three years end:ng in 1876, the aver. money, taking prices as they sre today | bumaurace. Healluded to the fact ibe | of mik aud butter regardioss of cost, but as good, with silage ‘and roots of poner - 8 ne 
found that potashio the form of muriate age weight of hogs was 189 poauds, and for, This would pay, whether the cowa wore | Arctic explorers have never saffered from , eae Shieh WE peednee the lnrnest amounts | valine, — _ ne bh 
largely increased the growth of borh corn the last three years it averages 169 pounds. | kept on an ordinary farm or dairy farm. =| colds in the head antil they retarned to av |= the least cost, and it may bo better to lt paysto feed good feed to good cows = graip 
and stover,and had mach more influence But the exportz, waloh inclada the prod- On poor !acd the number of cows muat| liizstion, and to that island in the Hebrides | Recept a less production than to make more and ifitis given to poor cows its value is ' tram! 
npon the crops shan either nitrogen or pot- not of packiug estabdlisamants in Eastern be redaced, Never attempt to raire more | where the natives never have colds sof eee higher cost. The cow which was partly wasted, but he did not care to take cover 
ach. This was the resalt in nearly every Siates as well as Western, show nearly an than the land will actoally support. It is| conghs excepting when a ship from the | ee ave produced 1000 pounds of butter sides with the advocates of any particular ' ward 
case when tried in other parts of the State. equslgrowth. Forthethres years ending better to beain ona email ecale aud work /| niainland toucheathe island, when ali are BS year LOSS HR Si wae cuetere | beeed. disea 
The special corn fertilizers do not have Jane Sl, 1875, the average exports of pork, | &? Thas 9 farmer friend of the writer’s | at once attacked by thedisease. It is called | >” ee aoe At ga prices of The laws in some States regarding an in- The Story of they 
potash enough, and he wouid advise a fer- lard, bacon and hams were 593,262,311 took afarm of 169 asorer, and storted ‘n | the “ stranger’s cold,” and soon disappears |, acentrated foods in New England mar- spection of feeding stuffs sold, and requiring P tj prope 
tiliz +r containing three parts nitrogen, foor P°U24s year. As the acomate are aot dai ying with @ doz2a cows—all the land | after they leave. ets, the economical food will spproach very guaranteed analysis of their food contents RP" @ lant Life. I 
parts phosphoric acid and 11 parts potash made up to end of fiscal year, wa will oom- wonid enpport at the time—and by ju | Luttoour domestic animals. He claims! ae’ to the Garman ration, if given to cows a — to the advantage of the dairy- Parag : By JULIA MacNAIR WRIGHT ty 
Oa oats after corn nitrogen tn the form of pare that with the thras years ending Jan. dicicas methods he worked his herd| that cats are epeciaily sasceptible, and re-| > 7 _— daley Caasamier. femal te Bog ye oh and en- ee , ony 
nitrate of soda Increased the crop more than 1,1899 The average for those three years 2? 40. That is the mnomber of| callsan old saying frequently used in some | Y eaqguoted director Jordan of the New a, important as cee eee pm Bose rheoe persous posses the shill to trea’ P oo, 
did phosphoric acid or potash, and this wae | “°* 1,452,921,948 pounds a year. in the|c?Ws be can feed off his former poor| sections, “fhe catis sneezing, we shall all | ¢ ork station as saying that “the proper making and sale of fertilizars. é e poor manner that's practics ance 
she case in other parts of the State. For | ‘Bree years cst named weexported 331,024,- farm. He not only kept in view the| havecolds” Sherp also have eclds, and | unction of the farm in dairy feeding was eeeecennpilpeonensastanaene pary reader "Eien Wetahe tee oes oye no 
oats ase a fertilizer with Give parts nitrogen, 563 pounds a your of bason and ham-, and qaestion of maintaining the standard of | the eruption around the lips (herp2s labilie), | that of pe carbo-hydrate factory, and the Pes ©2p‘ ris from tbe port of Boston for the | inis distinettc D. ‘Her ‘auntie aoe ne meal 
three parts plio:phoric acid ard five parts a !ittla more than 200,000,000 pounds of lard his herd, but be hed to improve his asoil| commorly called “cold sores,” ray often preper fanotion of the market was that ofa patti April 15, 1599, inclnded 123'6) gtvyided into twelve chapters Hed : cs : ‘ ng 
potaeb. ayear. In the past thes years wo avor- | Je8r by year. Such a thing is possible, aod| de rean upon them. Oo Australian sheep | protein supply.” His meaning was that oo- i pg ei gow ebeese and 171,-| the table cf contents, and cevoted to plants that mas 
Oa grees and clover the nitrate of soda aged annaal exports of 727,835,945 pounds ot FEEE It fe Bcoor plished it deserves men-| ranches the shearers sre usuclly attacked crops rich in carbohydrates are easily | tne exporte in lod Or the same week last yesr | are in evidence during that month: “T = hose 
oan ueeninan © beeon and ham 653,706,578 pound tioning. There are plenty who fallto bold eon a abear! an oie grown upon the farm, while those which ncluded 2640 pounds batter and ¥8.-/ «f the Root” (January), “Te S:ory as to 
had best result on first crop of grass each @ and 653,706,578 pounds of | thesr own in this respeol, and let both cows| he token from menses heey ich | a loua* Gubmedn feb tee ing tl 
year, while potash showed its results in the lard. and land degenerate year uiter year. “ths be teken from the sheep, It is of @ petstoer Smee are the by-products of — =| cone ” cmeoeamn "ee ee a Sa jor 
rowen clover. Ho advises for growing, 12 the year 1893 wa ex oried 42 por cent. products of the dairy should never be catarrhel natare, aud sometimes very ser!- eo ees ae sold at fairly reasonable BWOSCCVCUTVEVCVS | Green ” (april) . py a oe een 
timothy eight parts of uitrogen, three parts | @°F® acon, 40 per cant. more Dass, 133 per ee Of Cho lane, | Che Was Hie po seems Se paeumenia. mater! "7 of hi ae “8 (May), “*Bolomou’e Rivas” “(Jane), "Pi and t 
phosphoric acid and three parts potash oent. more pork and 40 per cont. more lard a” or later the acsounsins Pees must H oraes also are snbjact to aAnasal catarch, rial of this sort than to raise It. One Bose Partnerships” (Joly), PiartB -" - “ his b 
Where clover te wanted uso two parte nite. shan we die be leaner enothen te 1686. The Neo Seaan, . RMER. and If a horae goes tuto @ fresh etadle, par- He classed as economical foods for the (Avgus ), * The Pilgrims of tie Yes: ae throa 
gen, five parts phosphoric acid and 10 parts 4™eticau bog seems well able to hold hie omens tteuleriy if he is fresh from grass, he usually | dairy cow, as rough fodder, early cat bay, Tells the story. When your head ber), ‘ Bringing Forth Frut: r), 7 eank: 
potash. own in a commeroial way at least. Live Stuck Noies. has it, and any otner horses in thastable are j ellage from matare coru, oats and peas and ome ee you feel bili us, consti- Sleep of tne Plant+”’ (Novem! The Reign Semen 
Rye seemed to reqairs all the three ele. o- The advocates of the Merino sheep are lable or vary apt to be affected soon after. red clover hey. Early-cat hay is more coed gender a. 7 — yi ur 7 the Imm ~“ e Decet He atmen pont 
j T Airlend of hia ha o he easily digested than late-cut ha on- ; iniseaini ppetite, Just | Cf root, etem, leaf, flower, seea pod tare 
ments, bat grain was larger, plumper and he Average Dairy Herd. now claiming that if they do not mske es 1 two horses and was|,.. y, and con buy a package of pleasing and practical. Her ois and : 
of better color where potash wes used,and, It is unmistakably true good mutton as other breeds they are mort in the habit of turning one out at pasture in | ‘ains move tian double the smountore g o uttity of plant life, food, clotiine ne, amall 
1% Gees Bes cutee to have shillte te tehe| cunsr of yen ad m4 — that the valuable mothers, as they give more ailk summer. Oa being brought back he always | '!2, so that less grain is needed with it to Hood SS Pills houses and sanitat'on are ¢aal » sunneet we and Thes 
ap potash encagh-urless it te prese.t in| kept well in nos ~ 0 _ oomy COWS | thac those which are called mutton breeds, developed a severe auld. Last year ha had | make a properly balanced ration, but the ae ton ; | interesting. The book is cesigne r genera with 
large quantities. ne hat A - nor sa eyed chance of we .nonid class that as war news is some- hig stable thoronghiy disinfected aad white. | farmer should decide for himself whether it i aan Gose, from 1 to 4 pills. | reading, and ts also admirably adapted for ciass bing 
Cabbage, white mustard and Swedish tur- | agea iarge unwieldy pene tach ge 8 times classed, “important if trae.” We aa _~ — ee ron bts ee ee eee they will do their work, prelim art cabtess. Ghowh tte ~~ deni bol, § 
nips are all of the same family of plante, seems to oom s qaitenp to th ‘os ; ’ — have no proof of this excepting the report, en he broug tin the one from pasture, | 72°" er crop of rowen or get a larger crop headache and biliousn oy, tl x lb all b ae a oth binding, Afty cents the p 
and responded quickly toa liberal spplica- | tendency is to arene “A = : va — = as we never tried to asa bow much and ho remained entirely free fiom colds | of latc-cut bay. Early out hay means a less liver and make you feel happy again. @ p ‘ P a ~ Sor ee eee 8 check 
tion of pho ; sails ro to smaller herds, and ; i and catarrh. )amount at one cutting, or extra labor t 25 cents, Sold by all medicine dealers a ae 
was certenstia nite amannes onkeae en nce ba pote = —. — is aaa ee = Sheatnon points out not only the way by | aie te ereps. ° Seniemeieeeiinmaianiians | aes segs 7" aoa 
nips. Soy beans required fertilizer rich in| always like to count ou t ‘ear, Or we vives milk enough to raise a good) which the catarrhal microbes sometimes | MSS IGE CLEETS COUR, that is, corn cut eee eee with 
setae, sunemhtine oose ane chever te jambers. Bat itis! json end have it suitable to kil reach to the homan race from the animals, | *2°# the Kernels begin to glaze, is shown oes 
respect, but were not mach ceeeael te me temayetos Aagpeony oy the point eariy age, and ne tae cae La nee | but gives a hint as to the necessity of ven-| >! ‘Me same table to contain nearly twice aii nec 
eitber nitrogen or phosphoric ac’d. pencils ao vaca ; eB a bestowed ciaim that the Shropshire or Oxford are tliatiop, and dlainfection as preventives, as mucb protein aud more than twice the FREE = loft v 
These wide differences should induce! isa waste of time as ~ ng above this fully equal in that respect. 1¢ wehed grade| and guarding the animals againet it as one | @rbohydrates that were found when the = be im 
farmers to experiment for themselves to | of invested capital abor, aud a misuse | ering ewes we would not hesitate to use| = the first steps in protecting ourselves. In | G05 5) Se eae ee are eens ee it got 
learn what they need upon their own solls veya es Par them to breed a cross with elther of the theee daye whon grippe and pneumonia | Oats and peas sowed at the rate of two, drink 
Ger Gaeie cantons queen, and ther ene Of ould keep from 10) mutton breeds, but we should scarcely care have been so prevalent,and have In so many buahe!s of peas harrowed in fairly deep, EVERY FARM ER WA gethe 
vised to purchase fertilizar materialsand| ¢¢ to introduce the Merino cross without any ae seemed to be the result of a slight cold |and @ bushel of oats put on later, to the NTS and f 
mix their own fertilizers, because they can He Who Pursues Two Other intent than to get better milking) in the bead,“ csught” in some aimost an- | atte -_ harrowed lightly or bushed in, The Celebrated and Pepular Work, entitled eases 
plant food at lower cost, and because mothers among the mutton breeds,uniess we | accountable manner, we feel inclined to | 2&8 Proved at the Vermont station to grow , - catch 
he mixed fertilizers in the market, whether Hares Catches Neither. **? | found we had a strain that bad lost much of | protec’ not only cur horses, cattle and | a Sin Some Sanean  Caaeneeeas Se . 4 { mene 
special compounds or not, are seldom | - their capacity for milk production. Sue, BE eee keh he hewe hen milk fow. ye ee gaged = 
adapted to furnish what is most needed by Said if kh os aaa | danger of contracting and bringing home| milk flow. They put it in at intervals of 10 P Thi 
the plant. | - — nown young A Wyoming papar says that « cattle com- | these troublesome and dangerous microbas | bene oo ran ewe aoe Bs u coon 
For corn, on sod land in good co man about ad ,, ‘pany in that Stato are feeding about 400) Oe ee ee ee | Read, but Rave mot begen to tara yellow. —— ! “ 
tow Agee —_ pope sewed f town, I tried iene @n 6 tundeh Game Ge Gennes! The Various Dairy Feeds. | By analysis, it has a little less oarboby- on — — 
—— 200 pounds dried tish, 250 pounds or years to burn the candle Pane balf that number have bells onfor| The first bulletin issued by the eeelae ace aun Eek ate - en ’ s ing ‘ 
acid phosphate and 220 pounds mar: ‘ ,, \the purpose of ecaring away coyotes. | State Board of Agricultur son- | @! . R0O0d results 
high-grade sulphate of potash, Bere npnede at both ends, ™ the pursuit | Through experience this is neue ote a| tains the lectures aden 28 the Dalry — fed green, cured as hay or made into a 0 gé ant Swine > 
farnish about 30 pounds of nitrogen, 40 of pleasure while trying to cheap and effective way of protecting herds | Conference at Portland las; D2cember \* Cler h J bird 
pounds phosphoric acid and 110 pounds attend t busi from the ravages of these destractive anl- | They all contain much valuable informa- | wal over hay isone of the best things for whia 
potash. Oo land ratner poor in organic, O DUSINESS. My blood, mals.” Wehaveoften advised the use of | tion, but we propose now touse esome of | —— SSD, HONE HS OS) sco 
matter, use 2C0 pounds nitrate of soda, | stomach and kid; P | bellson sheep where danger was appre ‘bat which we find In the essay by P | and helping out the pocketbook. [tis best, 300 000 Sold at 3 00 Drop 
; tdneys got into y by Prof. | if out inita early bloom, and | ’ : per Co y\ keep 
tame of dry ground fish, 100 pounds of hended from dogs. They will not chase a| J°#ph L. Hills, director of the Vermont | p » ane & anaes [ e ke 
en 200 pounds acid phosphate and 250 a wretched state and it — of sheep long after the bel!s begin to) — S‘ation, upon econom!eal dairy v= Aig cae eg rindaggle tad er tng ete 
pounds muriate of high-grade eulph | ring, for a sheop-stealing dog is as cowardly | ‘000%. : » the trouble Is h 
potash. ‘This would give 42 pounds pon seemed that I could not carry | as.» coyote. . | Commencing with caging thet tho tetpelinueemenen mee READ OUR CREAT OFFER an 
gen, 50 poands phosphoric acid and 125 the burden any longer and |. 1s much upon the same principle of | #2 4uimal ts made 1p of water, ash or bony | “a7 ee aoe A br 
pounds potash tothe acre. In connection | ld yi | @ man we once heard of who was havings matter, protein or lean meat and fat, hesays| @ considered roots of all kinds as not | “igi - - wri . 
with farm manure would use for corn 50 wou almost welcome a Sut- new barglar alarm put on his house. He that as she two fires are found in all foode | one economical food, because of their con- aa 
pounds nitrate of soda, 100 pounds each of Cide’s grave | wanted it where the barglars would be sure the necessity exists of seeing that the food taining co mach Water, fem Si te ST parte are ~ 
dry ground fish, acid phosphate and potash asin ° | to hear it, as he would prefer frightening aleo contains proper proportions of the SF ee pounds. Thelr chief th . 
sate, avine to the cere 143 pounds sitro-| ut now my rheumatism has gone, them away to getting up end tebiien other two elements, of which the protein is = ae "| appetizers for those who have no at ee 
gen, 214 pounds phosphoric acid and 50 | my courage has returned, and all on | *2e™. most imoportant, as it inclades all those . oO 4 hose who have or will build silos oy bide 
— of potash. | account of that marvel, Hood’s Sarsa-| The Western coeehenens — — containing nitrogen, which go to ned nd the corn crops more valuable than it ho ead 
or an acr i hi ‘ . : ever | make up th “ i) 
Ph ag a 7 ee nt cnt ie has made me a picture | use buckwheat straw or oat straw for pigs’| The aay eager, aenaiens aston Bat all these feeds are deficient in pro We ee It | 
penndnacié chemhateant & pennte = | ealth. 3 ow, 5 m in for business | 268ts- Buckwheat straw will seon make | fate, while classed separately by Pant oon tein contente, and need concentrated feeds ¥ & lar; 
ash salts, farnishing 20 pounds nitro ea, | pure and simple. ‘them jamp and kick and jork. Oat straw | are ail known as the carbc-hydrates. "| with them. Of these, cottonseed meal con- | abe. 
14 pounds phosphoric acid and 25 -- ds Blood Poisoning—“ When I enlisted in | will give them a skin disease which will in; The proteininthefood forms the mue- talus the most protein, and ie cheapest at a 
potash. If land is in poor antiien on seentene tee the Cuban war I began taking | ® Short time stop their growth.” eles, tencons, cartilage, and the albumen present prices, but animals vary in their their 
175 pounds nitrate of soda, 100 pounds d so a * Mer woe got several com-| ‘This should be generally known if true,| and caseine of milk. It also makes bod abliny to Glgest Hi, and some connet take te 
blood, 200 pounds acid phosphate and ” proof against heat ond toligne at Key West (as our Eastern farmers huve cat straw fat, and perbaps a part ofthe milk fat: it SOO SERENE S Cay Seenees GUNG ot thats ache 
pounds potash salts, giving 37 pounds nitro- | and Tampa, while others gave out, also in | about as frequently as rye straw, and buck-| protuses heat to maintain bodily warmth a. Use it sparingly and carsfally antil — 
gen, 27 pounds phosphoric acid and 45) Cuba. I was wounded at San Juan with a | wheat as often as wheat. Buckwheat straw, | and material for the production of musealar the limit is found, and use none that has| _ 
pounds potash. nd 45) brass jacket bullet, but got no treatment | being of little value for feeding purposes, !s| energy. It also, by its nitro : been overheated, mouldy or musty. Accept | 
until I arrived at Fort McPherson, Ga. most generally taken for bedding. W M gen, acts as a) only that which is of a bright-l 
For timothy or mized grasses put on 150| The surgeon said if it had not been for my | have used itto bed the floor of the h € | stimulant of milk proéuetion. and a fresh, clean, nutty t ; eed | 
pounds nitrate of soda, 125 pounds tankage oe a - ae ee ee ee ‘he use, and used it without sto it eo" | The carbohydrates perform these same! Linseed meals raok pee gs | 
80 pounds acid phosphate and 25 bl ieee A .. soned me sure and I would have th hi stopping to) dniies, except the making cof masot te! d oe ee, 
mariate or sulphate of pounds | one) hen GrorGe P. Coorer, Co. G, | ares t, and it made the hens jamp and/or jean meat, to even greate sle | protein, and may be fed safely in almost | Br 
seule oll of pota h, to give 32) 25th U.S. Inf., Washington Barracks, D, C, | Klick and scratch as longas any grain was ’ r extent than eny quantity, but they have a tendency to | eclen 
uitrogen, 15 pounds phosphoric! @ip —“Through the blessing of God left among it, and oat straw not threshed and 1 
acid and 13 pounds potash. For mowing | Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Hood’s Pills cured | had a similar effect. ing i 
land with considerable clover use 100| By ep and the ater wemeee, Sy ae raguear - peop 
younds nitrate of soda, 300 pounds acid) «m new steeem and pony me a | Thecaptain of an Australian coasting 5, panaanatnainatnadinalinalinatnetinalinsdinstnstrslins tins tnsstslinetinstinssislinstinstinsnssinstinstinstnsit sen ia edge 
phorphate, and 160 pounds potash salte,| 2ousework. I have been a walking adver- | Seamer bas found a new use for swine. > 7 This great work givesall the information hel boul! 
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POULTRY, 


,ccesstul Pigeon Raising, 
, In the East there are few large 





» avlaries owned, and pigeon raising, 
nie, is confined principally to private 


lofts where one has @ special fancy fora 


few 
W 
sities 


-—se -- 


4 4 


+ 


at 
4 


stant 


noronghbred specimens, and they are 


solely for pleasure. In the South and 
; there are large aviaries where quan- 


(pigeons are raised and kept. These 
sre for the market, and a large num- 
young equabs are raised each season, 

tto the market with a good fancy 


ng of pigeons for profit differs 
the raising of them for pleasure. 
, houses and accommodations have 
rovided, and, espacially where one 
y valaable birds, one has to confine 
Where one has them for pets, they 
aliy allowed to fiy about wherever 
sy please, but with thoroughbred 
, birds that have considerable value, 
er !s afraid to allow the same free- 
they areaptto stray away or get 
onsequently, most fancy pigeons 
d, and the secret of housing these 
to keep them well and allow them 
y themselves is indeed agreat atady, 
»artof keeping them well is some- 
hat every beginner puzzles over, and 
rofessional people are at a loss to 
why it is that the birds do not thrive, 
t they die. 
f the most Important points in hous- 
ons {a that they be allowed a certain 


t of fresh water, that they be kept | 
that they are fed on proper nonr- | 


‘ood and that they are not overfed. 
s this, if the food Is allowed to be- 
stale or eour it is as badas If they 
fon some poisonous eubdstance. The 
should be kept as active In its labors 


{as a hen, and a weil pigeon is one | 


siways in need of food, and at the 


time willing to pick upa stray grain 


t eees It. 
asing these pigeons it is nut neces- 
have a large house or covered yard, 
e house should be thoroughly venti- 
and no fou! alr should be allowed to 


n, nor the birds be placed in acon-| 


lranght. Pigeons like to cuddle in 


ners and ba warm and comfortable as 
we!| as any animal, and it will be noticed in 


¥ 


ly or raloy days that they will stay 
rs rather than go out. 


Pigeons can 


be kept In large numbers successfully if one 


gives 


sant 
{486 


attention to thelr feed, not to the/| 


ty and quality of their grain, but in 


»kind and quantity. Feed twice a day 


graio 


trampled 
overed with the dirtin which is 


izly, and never feed more than what 


narin 
aparit 


the birds can pick ap and eat. 


Never allow 
to remain over, sothat it will be 
upon, become dirty and filthy, 
is after- 


wards eaten, giving the anima!s germs ofa 


\\vease which 
they were 


, 


they would not contract i? 
fed the grain in its clean and 


r condition. 


it was noticed In a prominent loft last 


nm 


pt, 


er, where some valuable pigeons were 
that a certain disease made ite appear- 


ance which the owner did not understand, 


nor conld be be of any speciai service to the 


remai 


gz th 


ning pigeons which were well, except- 
at it seemed to him that there maat be 


something which could be done to he!p 


those 


. 
a> 


ing the prevailing disease 


that were not ailing at the time, so 
prevent them from suffering or catch- 
The loss of some 


of his most vainable epecimena convinced him 


that there muat bean lovestigation made, 


and the resali of this was that he found that 


+ 


his birds were suffering from a severe sore 
throat, or what is generally known as 
canker. In the exemination of many it was 


nd that the throat was badly parched and 


EXCHE 


and around the 
small 


ingly dry, and underneath the tongue 
inner cheeks there were 
pin spots of white resembling canker. 


[hese epots could be removed by brushing 


with & small stick. 


I¢ was found by swab- 


ding all with a sclation containing part alco- 


+ 


7! 


art carbolic acid and glycerine, that 


the pigeons could be benefited and the disease 


check¢ 
throngh with in themanner referred to, and 
t sult was that every bird thus treated, 
one or two exceptions, was saved. It 


r - 
suet 


wilo 


goes t 


ad 


d. Each bird was teken and gone 


) prove that the disease would have 
with a reanit that every bird in the 


't would have finally anccumbed. It would 


drink 


vothar 
rele 


ang 


P@asea 


Ca 


mar 


= 


th 
We 


era 


possible to prevent the trouble when 
£0 @ good start, as the birds fly together, 


together, eat tegether and sleep to- 
breathing into each other’s faces, 
ng the atmoepbere with their die- 
which cannot be otherwise than 


zund fatalto the remaining specti- | 


® secret of all this lies principally in 


se, stuffy and perhaps Illy ventil.ted 
and possibly one that is not properly 

snd alao in over-feeding. Feeding 
ich graip, such as whole corn, allow- 


+ to be thrown about without being 


notil finally certain portions of 
dirty and foul, then the 
tating tt contract this disease, 
* generally considered fatal. The 

scheme to avoid this is 
your house properiy ventilated, 
your birds hangry, feed them spar- 
snd allow only enough grain to be 
to them as can be eaten up, and give 
‘ity of salt and fresh water da!ly. 
‘ idea bas been suggested to the 
hat where pigeons are kept, acd are 
to be sonfined, if a few chickens 


me 


are allowed to be with the pigeons, so that | 


scratch ap and eat the remaining 
it Is left or is covered over, the 


‘ds @re not so Hable to catch this disease, 


*necess of the loft is noted. 
\ivisable when one Is keeping either 
°& small number of fancy pigeons 
tve the rule of cleanliness and feed 
se itis in selecting fancy birds for 
athers. No matter how beantifal 
may be, you can never raise him 
a have some sanitary arrange- 
tfeoted that will allow you to keep 
| him and admire him. 
RoBeRT KENT JAMES. 
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Breeding Fancy Poultry. 


z fancy poultry is a fascinating 
sod those who follow it carefully 
alr intelligence can make ita pay- 
ry. The tronble often is that 


r*- *itup without adequate knowl- 
me ‘work. Thereis science in all 
uty Sreeding, bat more so in raising 
= y ls than she ordinary farmyard 
“ ‘ra are several points that the 
—s nost keep well in mind. It is 
ane us feathers that he is breeding for, 
din: the qaalities which makes or- 
..) PCultry valuable. Without perfect 
—_ end appearances the fancy birds 
ye of little use in a show, and it is 
for 0D Qualities that he must strain 
~ may ignore the exhibitions of 
cae / when raising the birds for market, 
ob oe CADROt do this if fancy fowls are his 
oe ‘Ger to understand the business, one 
nose 7 ad and stady upon the subject of 
ete He must have the shape of 
the sede irmly fixed in his mind. Half 
bird —~ depends upon the shape of- the 
the ¢, anforming to the ideal shape on 


‘Qntation forall other successes. 


| set 


to | 





No matter how perfect the carriage or mark- 
ings of the birds may be, if oe shape is 
poor they will never come up to the stand- 
ard set by the exhibitors of fancy breeds. 
shape generally indicates the rest of 
the ersential points. Bat not always. 
Otherwise i$ would never be necessary to 
breed for carriage and plumage. 
A well-shaped fow! will usually have a 
g00d carriage, but occasionally this can be 








improved by selecting for further breeding | 
the birds that are stately and gracefal in | 
their walk and deportment. Breeding for 
plumage is not the least fascinating part of | 
the fancier’s work. It probably yields more 
genuine pleasure than any other part of the | 
labor. Starting with birds of excellent con- 
stitution and shape, itis remarkable what. 
change can be made in the markings of the 
feathers without in any way destroying or | 
injuring the type. Bat it takes long years | 
of carefal selection and breeding to accom- | 
Dlish this in a way that gives satisfaction. | 
It is a work of love as wel! as for wages. 


W. STILLWELL, 


Pennsylvania. 


Feeding Sitting Hens. 


| A hen does not know much at the best. If 
| she once begins to ait, even though it beonan 
empty nest, her attention will be so entirely 
devoted to the business she has undertaken | 
|that she will remain onthe nest without 
taking time to take necessary food and drink. 
| Such a hen very quickly rans down in flesh, | 
|and is also probably permanently ipjored 
| for egg production. Nature cannot sustain 
life without food, and if other food Is 
|met provided, it is quite probable that 
whateggsshe hasin her ovum that are 
not forward enough to lay will be 
absorbed, and aid in keeping up the 
hen’s vitality, much as milk may be when a 
cow is partially starved. At least once a 
day the hen should be pulled off the nest, 
/andnot allowed to go to it until she has 
taken both water ani grain. The best grain 
Of all for a sitting hen if you want to cur 
her sitting fever is wheat. We have usually 
| found thatif hens were fed wheat while 
}aitting, and after thelr chickens were 
hatched, that they would not remain with 
| their chickens longer than to give them time 
to learn to roost before they would begin to 
lay eggs again. Ifa hen is too old to break 
up thus, she is too old to be longer kept for 
| profit. 
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Poultry and Game, 


The poultry markets report a rather quiet 
trade this week. A little scarcity on Satur- 
day in fresh-killed stock, but enough has 
arrived and is known to be on the way to 
hold prices now at about last week’s rates. 
Freeh killed chickens not very plenty. A 
few fancy Philadelphia at 19 to 21 cents, and 
some Northero at 18 to 20 cents, but ordi- 
nary to good from 13 to 16 cente; fresh 
killed fowl, best at 114 to 13 cents, with 
lighter ones at 9 to 11 cents. Western 
frcz2n fowl or chickens at 9 to 12 
| cents, with ducks and geese at 8 to 10 cents, 
Tarkeys dali at 124 to 14 cents for choice, 
young hens, drawn, heavy at 9 to 11 cents, 
undrawn, at 12 to 13 cents, and frozan to 10 
to 12 cents. But fewcaponsselling. A few 
Philadelphia are held at 18 to 22 cents, with 
large Western 15t018 cents, and small to 
medium 12 to 14cents, Live fowl 10 to12 
cents. Roosters 7 cents. Pigeons more 
abundant. We think none bring more than 
$1.25 a dczan,and from that down to 75 
cents. Squabs coming mere freely, but best 
large bring $2.50 to $3.50, with come mixed 
lots at $2 to $2.25, and small from $1 to $1.75 
a dozen. 

Game crly in cold storage. Quail, good 
to choice, $1.50 to $175. Grouse, heavy 
dark, $1.35 to $150, and smail $1 to $1.25 
Ducks in small eupply; eanvae backs 75 
gents to $1 for small, $1.25 to $1.75 for 
medium, and fancy large at $2 to $2 25, red 
heads 50 centsto $1, black dack and mal- 
lards 40 to 90 cents, and emall 25 to 40 cents. 
Venison uncharged in price, with small 
demand. 


Care of turkey Ex«gs. 


The turkey hens will undoubtedly begin 
to lay some time this month. See that their 
eggs are not chilled, and if you have a hen 
that seems determined to sit put some of 
the turkey eggs under her. Only eight eggs 
ought to be put undera common hen,thouzh, 
as thereis a superstition in favor of odd 
numbers in setting eggs, most people 
nine. But the turkey while in the 
shell is extremely tender, and unless the 
hen can cover them all at all times, one 
or perhaps two of the turkey eggs will fail 
ltobateb. After oncs getting them out of 
the sheil a common hen makes a better 
motber tothem than a turkey could do, as 
the turbey is likely to wander far and drag- 
| gle the young chicks on wet mornings.or wet 
days. Until the turkey chicks are full 
feathered they should not be allowed to go 
‘out of the pens in which mother and brood 
‘are kept at night until after the dew has 
| dried off the grass. 


| HORTICULTURAL. 


| 











Orchard and Garden. 
A gardener of many years experience tells | 
‘us that if he desired to grow a good crop of 
| strawberries, especially ina section where 

there had been trouble from the strawberry 
beetie or grub, he would select a field which 
| nad been planted In either onions or dande- 
lions. If ithad been maderich enough to 
| produce a good crop of either of those, it 
would beasrich as he would care to set) 
| plants in, although it might be of advantage | 
| to put on a top dressing of commercial fer- | 
‘tllizer the next spring when he expected a 
crop of berries. It would be penetrated by 
the deep-ranning roots of the previous) 
| crops,so that it would not be likely to suffer 
from drought. 

But more than either tn importance, it 
would be free from insects or any fangous 
growth, rast or blight that would affect the 
strawberry plant. He says he never knew 
them to appear onapy crop which suc- 

ceeded either of these, though he has had 
to give up trying to grow onions in certain 
places for a few years, because the onion 
blight or onion maggot had taken possession | 
of the soll. Neither of these is known to 





As he has never grown strawberries for | 
market he may be lacking in experience | 
enough to establish him aa good authority, | 
for some one to experiment upon. Dande- 


| strawberry plants in 


have never tried any kind of wash to 

wen baa out of trees, nor put any collar 
around them for such purpose, though we 
have often seen them recommended. Some 
of the washes which are used we consider 
more likely to injare the trees than to bene- 
fit it, bat this has not been our reason for 
em. 

—— eT them alone because we felt 
that we could visit the tree four or five 
times in a season to search for and kill the 
borer at a less expenditure of time and 
labor than we could go once and put on the 
wash or put anything around the trank to 
keep them away. Even if we go only twice 
a year, in spring and fall, we find the borers 
before they have time to do much damage, 





suckers had been removed and roots had 
been injared the previous year. This can 
also be done with the Meech’s prolific or 
any new variety so soon as it is known that 
the treas are grown on their own roots, 
and not from trees which have been merely 
grafted with this variety on some less vala- 
able variety. 

The only secret in quince growing is to 
keep the roots from being frozen deeply. 
The quince top is never injared by the cold- 
est weather unless its root has been first 
destroyed by cold. Keeping the quince 
reote from freezing by heavy mulching wi!! 
| generally save them in the severest winters. 
| Bat the mulch must be removed in spring so 
that the quince roots will not require still 


following winter. A wet soil is reckoned 
favorable to the quince, because it does not 
freez3 20 deep!y as a dry soll is sure to do, 
Ios or frcz+n muck isan excellent non con- 
ductor of heat. 

——The sdvipments of leather trom Boston for 
the last week amounted in value to $282,057; 
previous wevk $162,876; almilar week iart year 
$139,654. The total valos of oxporte cf leather 
from this port since Jan. 1 is $2,468,675, against 
$2,808,744 last rear, 

-——The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 87,568 cases, 
agalast 98,734 cases last week, 73,420 cases for 
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ANDALUSIAN COCK,—A PRIZE WINNER. 





and alittle probing with a small wire is would be harmfal to other cropz. We have 
sure destruction to them. already several! varieties of the family com- 

Most of the other remedies often fail, and | monamong onr forage crops,and it is desira- 
some One insect may lodge there, and 4o | bleto have the best. The German or Golden, 
much damage before it is found, if regular | the Italian and the Japan milleta have all | 
inspection i: not made, aud then the farmer | had their advocates as producing heavy | 
arambles atthe newspaper writer who led | crops under favorable conditions, and now 
him astray. we htva two new claimante forour favor in 
the New Siberian millet, and the Broom- 


the corresponding week last year, aud 67,715 i0 
1897. Thetoial shipments thus fer in 1899 have 
been 1,207 393 cases. against 1.277 445 caves in 
1898, 1,163,091 tn 1897, and 982,265 in 1896, 

——Importe cf dry goods at the port of New 
York this week wera valued at $2,036,392, 
againet $2,275,672 last week, and $1,611 344 
for the corresponding week last year. The 
Bamount marketed was $2,017,634, againat 
$2.320.416 !ast week and $1,511,216 In the 
same period last year. 

——Some of the woclen manulactarers bought 
heavily last week, making the sales cf woo! 
larger then in avy week for along time. Prices 
on good domestic flseces are firm, and in some 
instances 8 little higher this weex. 

——The quarantine cfiser of the Califcrata 
State Board of Sortienitace has probibed theit 


| distribucion of 152.000 hop plants from Kent, 
| England, asthe hop plantsef Kent Oounty have 
| besn for years Dadiy infested with hop yormir. 


Officers lo other hop-growing sections should 
profit by bis exampie. 

——Tohe shipment of Ive animals snd dressed 
beet last week included 2621 cattis, 2744 sheep, 
12,984 quarters of beef from Boston, 1742 cat’ le, 
1063 sheep, 14,768 quartare of beef from New 
York, 1726 cattle, 1474 quarters of bee? from 


deeper mulching to protect the roots the, 


Mr. P. C. Raynolds says in Green’s Fruit 
Grower that he cannot name a variety of 
pear that at the presenttime promises 
better returns than the Kieffer. It isa very 
rapid growing tree,comes into b3aring early, 
and is enormously prodnetive. We are in- 
formed that it sells readily in the largest 





! 


corn or Hog millet both of which have! 


been tested and approved in some of the 
North western States, where the climate is 
as cold as In New England, anc have also 
been successfully grown in Cavada. 

Reports from the Brookings (S.D) Agri- 
cultural Experimens Station bailetin on 


desire for another? 
Baldwin, high though it ranks among Our | the seeds much larger and brighter in color | 


short time, being usually too hard in early | eyer, remind those who desire to try these | 


markets of the country at as high prices as 
h " ‘ 

t wane = — | the New Siberian as “the moat promising 

Bat,” he asks, “ will they continue to varlety yet tested.” 

sell as Digh as the better-davored pears, | py ceition—Piant abont f F 

such as Barilatt, Bosc, Aajoa, Dachess ana height : ees . ve ” a eet in) 
mainly for canning, | suppose. It is about ex inches in langth: seeds ot teeen 
claimed that they are mach better corked | ved eoler: habits of growth, stooling to a 
than raw, and thet they gma moreian qasl- remarkable degree; not’ subject to rast; 


millets, ander date of May, 1898, speak of 


ity by cookin than other variesiaa. 

oe “a the 5 rate they have been metority, first crop abont Jaly or August. 
° ! ew Sibe : 

planted of late years, especially at the | [*'8 claimed forthe New Siberian: 


South and West, it would seem that the 1. That it ia from two to three weeks esr- 
demand for canning woald soon ba over-. Hier than the German millet theraby mak- 
supplied, and then the Kieffar woald meet '84 crop when the latter may fail on ac 
with slow sale as a table fruit. What if Dt of unfavorable weather at the time of 
that shovld happen? You wouldhavegood, ™8taring. 
thrifty treesthat yon could bad, or grats 2, Thet it grows an extra fine etalk, with 
over to better varieties, and those sree, § WOuderfal profusion of bisdes, being cfa 
would, in a few years, bear more fruit than siooling habit, forty-ones stalks bavipg, it 
other varieties, becaose they would have '* 88/0, been grown from one seed, which is 
larger tops. In regard to the question of | "emarkabdle, indeed. 
distanes, I think 20 feet, each way, would | 3 That it has been known to yield from 
be none too far for such rank-zrowing 20 acres 905 bushels of seed, while as much 
trees. All frailt growers mast expect to 4 three to four tons and over of the choicest 
spray and to give good cnitivation, therr- 489 bave been cat from one acre of ground. 
fore must have plenty of room. Annas] 4 That coming from Rassia, a cold oll- 
rowed crops or smali traits could be grown | Mate, the seed possesses a vitality and vigor | 
between the rows to pay rent of land, coat ot fourd in the seed originating In a warm 
of caltivation, and interest on coat of trees ¢'imate. 
and planting. I would not keep yourg 5. That the seed of the New Siberian | 
fruit trees, of whatever especies, in sod, millet, being so much smailer than that of | 
however i might concludes to do when they other sorts, the cost is lessened greatly in 
were more advatcad, but would give them quantity of sead required per acre, which is | 
frequent, thorough, shallow cultare.”’ given as only four quarts if wanted for 
Another authority whom we have ietely *eed and from six to eight if wanted for 
seen says the Kiefer is of but little valaoto hay, according as it is drilled or broad 
put grafts into, as such grafts invariably die | casted. 
ina few years. Whether facts woald war-| 6. That it grows mach higher than any 
rant such a statement cr not, or whether other millet (four feet or over), and though 
some one instance is the basis of his jadg- | theaverage iength of the heads is six inches, 
ment or not, wedo not know. Weshouid yet the stalk is elaetic and stands up well, a 
not like to zrow largely of any variety that | point of excellence worthy of note. 
we thought we should be obligedto graft) 7, That itis rast proof, and that chinch 
all over in afew years, and we do not like | pugs do not relish it, but that stock eat it as | 
to grow fruit that has no higher recommen- | regdiiy as other kindr, and waste much less | 
dations than ‘itis fincto look atand sells jn the feeding, owing to the fineness of the 
well, bat it is not fitto eat.’ We have not stalks. 
tested the Kieffer cooked, but it would need | 4 other or Broon corn millet has been | 
to be much better cooked than raw to Induce | prown in Dakota and Kaneas several years, | 
any one to buy it the eecond time. principally for the seed, which is pro-| 
a nounced excellent for hogs, and very fatten- | 
Is it not possible that in our endeavor to jng, but lt also makes very good forage for 
grow a good apple for export we are to some  gattle. As the seed ripens while the stalk | 


‘extent hurting our home market trade? and leaves are stilligreen, both fodder and 


Have we enough of such fruit as appeals »0 | seed may be saved, although the fodder may | 
strongly to the taste of the buyer that every ph» better if out earlier. It is said to pre-| 
one eaten seems only to give the stronger duce 100 bushels of seed to the acre in good | 
We fear not. The soi), ‘The heads are wore branching and | 


winter apples, is only of that class for & | than the German millet. We would, how- | 


| 
winter to be eaten raw, and in the spring crops, that all the millets are said to have | 
often becoming a little insipid in flavor. |injorions effects upon horses if fed cor-| 
There are some exceptions, we know, be- |tinaously. We do not know that any of 


BUTTER 
MAKING 


Baltimore, 367 cattie, 1204 quarters of 
beef from Polladelphia, 1249 cattle, 845 
|}aheep from Porilanc, 700 cattie from 
| Newport News, a total of 7404 cattle, 
4653 sreep, 830430 quarters cf beef trom sli 
| porte. OF this 4489 eatils, 4618 sheep, 28,907 
quarters of beat wout to Liverpool, 2226 cxttle, 
3789 qiarters of beat to London, 262 cattie to 
Glasgow, 200 cattle to Hall, 185 cattieto Bris- 
to!, 2784 quarters of beef to Soutoampton, 52 
cattie, 35 sheep to bermuda and Wet (undies, 
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send for circulars and Ky Oj ht ait! § TTS 
Special Offer | a 


Ga Introductory Ore): 


MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. Co 


CLINTON, IOWA. 


HERMANVILLE 
RED TAMWORTH AND PIGS 





DUROC-JERSY 


DUROG-JERSEY-YORKSHIRE CROSS 


( The ideal bacon cross for profit) 
Stock, (ready to wean) on hand and for sale. 
Orders booked, 


Hermanville Farm, Hermanville, . B. 
. anada 








HATCH CHICKENS 


= ° BY STEAM— Fi & 
: simple, perfect, self-reculatiog 
EXCELSIOR ;20U84708 | 
Thousands in successful oper 
Lowest priced Ist-clase hatcher mad 
GEO. MH. STAHL. : 
214 to 122 &. Gth &t., Quincy. Ill. ' 
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SMALL'S CALF FEEDER. 


Calves suck their milk, grow slee 
t thrifty and very large, commandin the 
highest ay ices for veal or dairy. 
rite for free circulars. 
J. B. Small & Co., Boston, Masa 


POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telliug How 
to De It. aud All About Prefitable 
roultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $5008 
year Keepliog Poultry; _knd 
Houses; Oboice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set- 
ting tae Hen aad Incubation; Hatching and Oare 
ot Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases cf Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Capon'!z'ng; Receipts and [noubators; 
Use «f Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Send toany address on recetpt of twenty-five 
ents. Stamps taten. Mantion t19 PLOUGHMAN. 


WALNOT PUSLISHING CO, 
Bex 2144, Boston, “inas 


















Beautiful Angora Kittens 
in exquisite colors, charm- 


cause all Baldwins are not alike. 


The | our seedsmen have the eed yet of either of | 


Ben Davis can scarcely be called a good | these new varieties. 


apple for eatirg at any time unless cooked, 
and the Spy dves not sult every taste, and 
often loses its fine fiavor. 

The Greening when well grown Is always 
a favorite for eating purposes. ‘he Jor- 
athan is usually well liked, and keeps well 
until late in the winter. The Gravenstein 
is one of the best, if not the very best of i's 
season for both eating and cooking, and a 
new variety, Suttop’s Beauty, is much 
praised for its eating quality, and the tree 
isa good grower. The Dachess of Olden- 
burg is excellent after long keeping in cold 
storage, even better than earlier in the sea- 
son. 

All of these sorts are good, thrifty trees 
when in a good location, and perhaps do not 
vary as much in quality apon different soils 
or under different conditions as some of the 


trouble any other plant. ‘other varietier, and all are prodactive sorts. 


Those who haye smell orchards, who can 
find market at nearby villages and cities for 
all their surplas fruit, will do well to try 


but we think the suggestion good enough | some or all of these, and limit thempelves to 


such apples asithey enjoy eating at home. 


ad 
id be taken off early enough to set | Let those who have acres of orcharding an 

lions cou the spring or early | oan sell apples by the cerload grow such 
onions got out of the way for fall setting. | varieties as are showy and sell well in Eng- 


land, bearing transportation well if they 
| wish, but the man with a dozen barrels to 
sell of good fruit need not look so far away 
| for his customers. 





New Forage Piants. 


| We have ever been cautious about advis- 
‘ing atrialof new plants and seeds from 
other countries, exceptingasa test upon 
experimental plots, where they could be 
carefully watched to see if they manifested 
any features that were objectionable, as 
well as those for which they were recom- 
mended. Bat plants of the millet family are 
so well known that we do not fear their be- 
coming troublesome weeds, or that they har- 
por any insects or fungous diseases which 
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Meech’s Prolitic Quince. 


The discovery of a new quince that is 
ikely to supersede the old standby, the or- 
ange, isa matter of general interest. We 
think it has been found in Meech’s prolific 
quince, a new variety which possesses all 
the advantages of the orange, with some 
others that the orange qaince does not pos- 
sess. It is hardy, and an exceedingly early 
bearer, some quinces having been produced 
when the tree was only two years from the 
nursery row. It is a rule among 
quince growers that when a4 tree once 
begins to bear it is sure of some crop 
every year. While we do not be- 
eve that present plantations of the 
orange quince will be superseded, it seems 
certain from what we have learned of 
Meech’s Prolific that when new planta- 
tions are set it will be of the new and more 
prolific variety. Thequince under the man- 
agement of those who understand its cult!- 
vation pays better on the average than any 
other fruit. There is always a good de- 
mand for canning and for cooking with 
apples and pears to give them a flavor that 
these fruits cooked without the qaince 
cannot hope to attain. The acidity of the 
quince makes it too rich to cook alone, but 
so flavor other fruits it is anexcelled. 

lt is exceedingly easy to propagate the 
quince, though to be sure that Meech’s 
Prolific will come from suckers one should 
make sure that the tree is grown from cat- 
tings, and is not a sucker from some infe- 
rior sort. Ifthe trees are procured from & 
reliable nurseryman they will probably be 
from cuttings, as that where fire heat can 
be had is much the easiest and most rapid 
way of propagating them. When we grew 
the orange quince we used every year to 
dig out a number of sprouts and extend the 
plantation by transplanting the sprouts that 





come up every spring from cut roots where 






dispositions and very 


ing, l0cts. Volume * The 
Apgora Oat,”$1.25 postpaid 
WALNUT RIDGE FARMs Co. 
2144, Box Boston, Mass, 
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How to 
2 ia 3 Crow Them. 
a By EQEN E, REXFORD. 


ON RE BE 


better-known authority on the subject of whic 
this book treats than {ts this author. He is not 
ouly & practical grower of flowere, dur he ig a 


which make a specialty of floricuiture. For 
years he has concucted this department in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, This book 18 & thor- 
oughly practical treatise, devoted mainly to the 
esre and calture of the commoner Kinde of plants 
for window gardening. The autbor tells what 
ging of plants to choose, how (to care for tiem, 
all aboat sot!l, wet :rina, Hebi, temperature, and 
| how to guard agatoet injury by insects cf various 
kinds. There are chapters aiso on flowers and 
shrubbery for the lawn, howto arraugs them to 
the best advantage, the laying out of the lawn, a 
chapter on table decoration, and, in fact, just 
such information a3 any person who cares for 
flowers stoaid bava at band for direction and 
reference. While the subject is quite thoroughly 
covered, the stylo used is plain, #impie and free 
rom any technicalities, and cannot fail to be most 
nteresting and instructive. Cloth binding, filly 
ents. Sold by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
upon receipt of price, Address 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
Reste 





. <2 | 
It is doubtful if there is any more reliable o | 


reguler contribator to all the leatiug perioticais | 


——For nine months ending March 31 export: 
from the United States incinded $209,128 087 
worth of breadstuffs and $142,441 669 worth of 
provisions, witb total exports amounting to $947,- 
919,406, and the excess of total exports cver 
imports was $447 924,372. For nire months 
) ending March 31,1898. tha exports were $470,- 
651,994, including $229,893,138 worth of breac- 
staffs rpg $144,645.986 worth cf provistone. 
Excess of total exports over importe $470,661,- 
994. 

——The total value of the domestic exports 
| from the portof New York: For Marcel, $40- 
| 816811, against $89,664,158 In March, 1898; 
| Jan. 1, $110,919,542, against $106,768,135 in 
| the same period last year. 
| ——Kastbound shipments, dead freight by all 
rail routes from Obicago last week, were 83,141 

tons, against 80,398 tons last week and 73.093 
tous for same week last year. 

— The visibie supply of grain in the Uatted 
States ard Canada April 15 included 80,602,000 
| bushels cf wheat, 29,798,000 busnels of corn, 

11,186,000 busheis of cate, 1,885,000 bushels of 
ryé and 1,936,000 bushels of bariey. Oom, 
pared with toe previous week this isan increase 
of 71,000 bushels of wheat, with a decreave of 
2.168 000 bushels of ccrn, 234,000 bushels f 
oats, 79,000 bushels of rye aud 163,000 bushels 
of barley. One year ago the supply was 29,155, 
000 buskeis of wheat, 34.917,000 buabels of 
corp, 13,746,000 bushels of oats, 3,076,000 
bushels cf rye and 1,096,000 ousbels cf bariey. 

——Value of exports of general merchandise 
from the pertof New York for the week were 
$8,302,078, againet $9,932,491 Iu the preceding 
week and $10,882,201 last year; since Jan. 1 
$141,018,368, agains: $143,646 828 last year. 

— The exports for breadstuffs for March were 
$19,959 053, the smailest cince Auvnust, 1898, 
when the total was $19,909,329. The largest 
export movement for x year past was recorded 
last December, with a totai of $31,619,322. 
March exports, a8 compared with March & year 
ago Of $24,497,965, show & decrease of over 
$4 600,000. Exports of breadstoffs for the rine 
monthe cf $299,128,087 compxras “ith $239,- 
893,138 a year ago, or » decresse of $20,765,000. 

——Ubly light receipts of egge this week and 
prices advance one-vall to ove cent a dezen. 








THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Reautifally Illustrated, 
Telling How to select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume ts 
the most complete book published. Chapters on ali 
importantsubjecis: The Orizin, How to Train, Care 
for Pleasure aod Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition aod Transportaticn, The 
Bench, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Cor- 
rect Type, Different Colore, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,driok, play and sleep; ‘nu fact, 
everything about them. Over thirty-five baif-tone 
fliustrations from tlfe. “My Oat Tom,” “A Oat 
Letter,” * Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘* Her 
Wants Suopi'ed,” “ Attentive to Oats,” “ Tue Home- 
less Cat,” “* A Oat Story,” “ Tne Subway Cat,” “A 
Hospital Cat,” are ail interesting taler. The volume, 
aside from being an exce!ient treatise on the cat, 
forms a delightful gift book. Ejited by Mr. James 
of the Walnut Ridge Farms Company. 

“No suthor could be more justified in speaking on 
bis se'ected topic, as one having authority, than le 
Mr. James in appearing a3 an expositor of tbe 
Angora, for thousaod: of beautiful specimens of 
hese /ovely creatures owe not ouly their existence 
but their excelience, to the skill, care aod knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and genera 
care, it betug, in fact, a work that is indiepenaable to 
avy ow erof oneof the valoable and beautiful ani- 
mals."—New York Vogue. 

“ Itseems to us @ book which those who are fond o! 
cats will be giad to read.""—George T. Angell,in Our 
Dumb Animals, Botton. 

“Itisaueefal volame, both for the owners of the 
Avgoraand other cats. It is tastefully bound and 
fully illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago 

** Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully iliustrated.’’— 
Ameriean Cultivator, Boston. 

Intwo different bindtogs, price #2 and $1.25, post 
paid. For sale by booksellers generaiiy, or 


JAMES’ BROTHERS, Publishers, 
320 Washington “treet, Boston, 
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The DOMESTIC SHEE. 
By HENRY STEWARY?, 

W orld’s Highest Authority on S 

“The ‘Domestic Sheep’ shoul be 4 
of every sheepimar -y 
look through :t the more | am pleased with it 
Bon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agric 

It treats in a practical anc exhaustive 
the Science of Breeding; Whet crosses 
sible and desirabie; the deve memt oi ispe 
formation and management of fiocks 

ail. Sheep diseases and how t 
ep dipping and dips—their uses 2 
Tbe successful breeding and feeding « 
nd lambs, The growth cf special s 
nd winter crops for sheep and their 1 
value. The vature, fiber, growth, grades, j 
tion and marketing of wool. Sheep wart 
teeding devices, hurdles, etc., illustraica 
influence of climate, soils and environ 
development of sheep. illustrations of th i 
ferent breeds in rich half tones of typical! sheer 
and every other subject germane to the sheep 
wool and mutton industry. This new boot t 






372 pages and 16§ illusirations, is an invaiuable 

guide to the new beginner, and a wise counsello 

to the older sheepman. It is the crown:ng work 
| of an eminent, life-long and enthusiastic student 

of sheep life in ali sbeep countries, Posrpars 
| $7.50 

Address 

MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH MA N, 

Heston, Viass, 


Poultry Yards and, 





| Househola 


MAGAZINES 


-—FOR— 


Housekeepers. 
| By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
| combination with the PLOUGEMAN. 


With One re 


Reguar subscription 
Price. the Ploughman, 
American Kitchen Mag- 
| ‘gine $1.00 . 82.60 
| Boston Cooking School 
7 Magazine. .00 9 2.40 
Good Housekeeping. 2,00 =~ ° 2.60 
Household 1.00 e ° 2,80 
| Table Talk. 100 . . 2.80 
| What to Eat. 1.00 2.86 


| 





Address 
Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston. Mass 


VERY SUCCESSFUL 
farmer who raises fruits, 
vegetables, berries or 

grain, knows by experience 
'the importance of having a 
large percentage of 


Potash 


in his fertilizers. If the fer- 
tilizer is too low in Potash the 
harvest is sure to be small, and 
of inferior quality. 





Our books tell about the proper fertilize rs 
for all crops, and we will gladly send them 
Jree to any farmer, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
92 Nassau St., New York. 


Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED IN 1851, 


Commie 8D RUSINESS DIN 185) 
OCnas. A. HOWLAND’ WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President, Secretary 


CASH FUND JANUARY 1. 1899, $642,023 43 
AMOUNT AT RISK, $34,042,165.00 
Losses paid during past year $3] ,436.80 
Dividends'paid during past 
year, . ... . . $69,649.31 

GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 

PAST YEAR. - + - 24, :56 £0 
SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 

$384,531.58 


WHEN IN BOSTON, «ro ¢ 


MERICAN | 


HOUSE | 


Hanover St., near Scollay Sq. 


Wasrest of the large hotels to Union Staten, 
Steamers, business and amusoment centres 


LARGEST ROOMS ‘on the city for the 





price (@1.00 per day and upward). Steam hest if 
sod electric light in every room in the hovee { 
850,000. has just been spent on the giving Mi] 
avone every modern improvement enrc conve , 
* at moderate prices ( 
PY ROPEAN PLAN. (ht specs! creak. $ 
sele at &) cents and tabie J ' ere Ve 
cents are famous i 
r | ¢$ 
——a -—-\j 
—_——— = 





CAPONIZING SETS. 


We have several cets of the Phiiade!phia't Oa- 
ponizina Lostrnmenrte, manufectrrec by Geo. P. 
Pilliog & Son, sitghtly damaged, though in per- 
fect condition for succegss'n! use. We will se 
cheap. Address 
W. RK. F., Box\2065, Boston. 








Mase , 





THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profit, 
A condensed practicai encyclopedia of profitabiy 


pouitry-keeping. By 25 practical poultrymen. F, 
H. jacobs, Henry Hale, James Rankin, J. H. Drev: 
00 enstedt andothers. Fully answers more 


than 5,000 questions ore pouey fer 
profit. Carefully edited by H. W. Col: 
Ragweed. A collection of the most valuable ar 
icles om poultryever written. Starting with the 
question * What isan Egg?” It indicates the com 


. ditions for developing the 
Questions egg inte a “ Business fen. 

Incubation, care of chick#, 

reatment of diseases, selection and breeding, feed 

og and housing, arediscussed in a clear and simpis 

manner, Two successful egg-farms are describes 


in detail. On one isa fiocis 
Answered *of 600 hens that aversx4 
B E over 200 eggs each per yers : 
im short, this is the best book for ai! who iove “‘ ihe 
ittle American Iega”’ that has ever beer printed 


Price in paper cover 40 cents, 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman. 


‘JUDCES 














Supreme’ and ‘Superior Courts 
in, 





A copy of the Christmas Nomber of the 
Boston Bup@krtT, containing portraits in 
half-tone of 15 judges of the Supreme and 
Superior Courts of Masgachusrtte, will be 
sent to any addregs upon receipt of ten cents 
| in stamps or silver. Address 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON BUDGET 


| Boston, Mass. 





| 


How to 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 


| 


| 


i ; 


{4 


? fe ( 
Wy “74 a ~s <<33 
: oer Rn ee 


‘Address Mass. Ploughman Boston. 








No book in existence gives an ade 
quate account of the turkey,—its devei- 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions fo 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 
“ne present book is an effort to fil} 
Yiis gap. It is based upon the expert 
eace of the most successful experts 1) 
sarkey growing, both as breeders of fanc: 
stock, and asraisers of turkeys for mar 
ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
20) aseeys st bmitted by the most success 
ful wuriey grewers in America are ew 
pocGied, and thereis alsoygiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts 0) 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in cack 


° « 


Prefasciy Dlustraied. Cloth, 
Price, postpaid, $:.00. ~ 
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Is he misreported, or can it be trae, that 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale told the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Forefathers’ 
night that he hoped through them to see 
soon in this city a *‘ noble brass”’ statae in 
honor of John Hancock? Let's, by all 
means, have a atatue to “* dearest Dolly’s”’ 
husband, but why a “ brass’ one?) 


—_—_—_—_o-© 











Speaking of statues, that’s a neat idea of | in telling 
Jefferson Davis, having her hus-| our sorrows.” Tactfal friends “syndicate ” 


rs. 
i bronze image represent him in the 
elothing he wore when captured by the 
Northern troops. Only thus, she says, can 
she successfully combat the false statement 
that Mr. 
dressed in skirte. 


oo 
reat amount of ice in the upper 
a7. past winter will delay lake navi | 
gation anti! a later date than usual. This! 
is unfortavate, for the ships to move freight 
were taken off a year ago for transportation 
service, and have not yet been returned. 
There is sure to bea large Increase in the 
fleet by making new boats the coming sum- 
mer, 
through the season. The commerce of 
these lakes is already greater in the tonnage 
of veasels than that between America and 


Earope. 


| 
| 





Our Consal General at Yokohama, Jagan 
sends to the Agricaltural Department aclip- 
ping from the Japan Times, which gays: = 
demand for butchers’ meat in Tokyo !sdalily 
increasing. ‘The number of cattle, swine, 
horses and sheep butchered for meat last 
year aggregated 97,545 head, subdivided into 
16.694 cattle, 5754 swine, 5066 horses and one 
sheep. Fivoor aix years ago the demand 
for horaeflash was very insignificant, but 
at present about 600 horses, on the average, 
are slaughtered monthly.”” More sheep 
would be used bat Japan is not well adapted 
to growing sheeping. 

a on — 

reat namber of destractive fires 
a jae because some easily inflamma- 
ble material, sach as curtains, draperies and 
clothing, comes in contact with flame may 
all be avoided if people will take the pre- 
caution to wash such materials in a solu- 
tion of phosphate and ammonia. This 
makes them fireproof. If a small amount 
of this were put in the water used for o—_ 
ing clothes hundreds of lives of little chil- 
dren would be saved every year. Prof. Oz- 
den Doremus of New York is the discoverer 
of this method of making clothing fireproof. 
He was led to investigate this subject be- 
cause many years ago he losta chila when 
it was very small, because its clothing 
eanght fire. He resolved then that he would 
not stop investigating this subject until he 
had discovered an easily applied way to 
make all materials for clothing immune 
from fixe. Clothing that has been treated 
thus will be only scorched by fire, bat will 

not bleze into flame. 
csthitiiaeneanian 

While there isa general impression that 
the native Indians are slowly dying out, it 
appears by census statistics that inclading 
the half breeds they are about as numerous 
as they were half a century ago, when Schoo!- 
eraft reported the number of 388,229. By 
the special Indian census as 1890 there were 
shown to be 325,464, of whom, however, only 
189,447 are returned as full blood. These 
Indians are divided into nearly 90 tribe, 
which are recognized by the United 
States, and they are to be found in 
30 States and two Territories. There is a 
great diminution in the amount of land 
the Indians occupy now as compared with 
SOor 100 years ago. The Indians never 
raised large families, and their increase in 
population was kept down by war among 
themselves, and by sickness, which often | 
raged with terrible effect, as they did not 
know how to resistit. The Indians who 
are adopting white men’s ways are now in 
position to increase faster than any portion 
of the Indian race has ever before done. 
There is considerable Indian blood in many 
white families who have never suspected 
such an admixture. 











Tact and Letter Writing. | 


Thetime of the letter writer, and hence the | 
need of tact, isat hand. During the winter 
social conditions are apt to be normal, and, 
for the most part, people talk directly with 
their friends. Notes do the rest, and the 
kind of tact necessary for notes can be) 
easily assimilated,—is, indeed, absorbed | 
every day by devoted readers of the * Cor- 
rect Letter Writer ’ and similarly mater nal 
volumes. 

Some one has said that we are outgrow- 
ing the letter-writing stage of development. 
If this is trae, it will be hard on the pub- 
lishersiot the future. Bat, like most picta- 
resque phrases, this statement is probably 
far from exact. It may be that people no | 
longer write letters pour passer le tempa,— 
there is too mach else that is interesting to. 
be done,—but certainly in summer, and toa 
large extent in winter, too,there {s still con- | 
siderable epistolary agitation even among 
the busiest of us. For in these days of 
rapid transit and well-nigh perfect postal 
service, distance is no damper to friend. | 
ship. Now we cultivate people who are! 
hundreds of milesaway, where even twenty- 
five years ago, this, except between rela- 
tives, would have been deemed absurd. 
All of which shows that now more than | 
ever is there need of tact. 

Of course there are some very obvious) 
things abont letter writing. Prompt an- | 
swering, which is one of these, has been | 
taught usfrom our youth up, yet how la. | 
mentably, depressingly, discouragingly | 
few are the friends who really answer | 
letters. Could any friendly conversation, 
any stimulating interchange of ideas, be 
possible if each of two companions, talking 
face to face, should /gnore suggested topics 
as stolidly as many & careless corre-) 
spondent does? It is to be presumed 
that friends are interested in some 
of the same things. Why not talk on paper 
about those things? The things you like 
to talk about are so trivial, you say, that 
they’re not worth writing. Bat, trivial | 
though they be,the friend who likes to hear 
you talk about them will probably like to) 
have you write about them, certainly the 
ideal letter is the one which most closely | 
approximates the absent friend. 

The Frenchman who said language was) 
made to conceal thought must bave been 
referring to the written speech. How many 


people, easy, natural, delightfal when we | stretches from southern Alaska almost to|lowed to take no part in governing 


talk; with them, seem suddenly stiff, con- 
scious, artificial when paper and ink be- 
come their medinm of expression! Ev!- 
dently they try to “compose,” quite forget 


ting that we find them congenial comrades | eaid that prospectors have found a good 
wed they are themselves. On paper they | quality of bitaminouscoal on some of them. 
talk op tous. Flattering, bat unpleasant! | These islands are all slowly rieing out of 


When we remonstrate with them they tell 
us that writing is not easy for them, but 
they leave us unconvinced, for we feel tha 
if they used every-day speech instead of 


|drawn from corner to corner. 


Asia held their frst communication with 
the northwestern portions of this continent. 
There is both agriculturally and commer- 
slally a great future for Alaska, and in- 
stead of looking for it to be always a region 
of solitude, with snow and ice and polar 
bears for company, it is likely in the early 
part of the next centuryto have a popu- 
lation that will entitle it to admission as 
oné of the States of our Union. 


il 


Man’s Amelioration of Nature. 


Man alone of the animal creation is able 
to live in every climate from the torrid to 


“language,” thelr letters would be as 
charming as their personality. 

This word “ personality ” is, perhaps, the 
key tothe whole matter. The friend who 
is tactful and kind will write pleasant and 
delightful letters. These may not be long, 
they may not be frequent, but shey will 
never ask probing questions, and they will 
always adapt themselves to. suggested moods 
and topics. Nor will these tactfal,epistolary 
expressions; of warm friendship be chary 
in giving of the writer’s self, A corre 
spondent who cares for another takes it for 
granted that that other also cares, and thus 
trusts enough to talk of personal mat- 





ters. Some one has called the ili-| the Arctic. lo this very largely consists his 
bred tendency to be over generous | superiority. For man is not only able to 
our troubles ‘syndicating | protect himself from the burning san of 





tropic climes and the chilly breezes of the 
both their joys and their sorrows. The) North, but to a limited extent he is-able 
Cyrano de Bergerac silence about a wound |to change the natural conditions that 
is beautiful upon the stage, but in real life | seem most opposed tohim and make them 
theman would be selfishly chivairic. The | favorable. While he can only to a limited 


Davie was taken while fleeing, woman wonld like him all the better for | extent change the climate of whatever lo- 


telling her of bis wounds,whether literal or | cality he inhabits, such chanzes are quite 
figurative, whether told verbally or on often of the greatest economic importance, 
paper. | as they make regions habitable by man that 
lf tact is nace*sary for the safe conduct of | were before he took possession supposed to 
a face-to-face friendship, it is absolutely be almost if not entirely unfitted for his 
indispensable when letters serveto bridge residence. It shows at least that the old 
the interests of absent friends. Dozens of | command to man totillthe earth and pos- 
applications for Panch’s advice tothe man | seas it has not been either forgotten or 
about to commit matrimony might here be | unheeded by his millions of descendants. 
written. But one “don’t” must suffice, and In one sense, indeed, all man’s work in 


Freight will probably be high all| hat has to do with losing ong temper. tiling the soll isan amelioration of natural 


Temper losing is always injudicious and conditions. Nature never gave man culti- 
often fatal, but losing one’s temper OD | vated and biooming fields rich in grain and 
paper is—what is worse from a tact point of foi Nature gives man a wilderness, with 
view—unpardonable, because irreparable. | gomparatively little that can attract him, 


For when the temper is recovered the letter | 4.4 then telis him to make the beat he can 
is gone to barn like red-hot iron the tender 6° nor gift. Man goes to work and within 


heart of the friend we have said we love. | 4 few years the wilderness will bud and 


— ‘blossom as the rose, while in other ways 
St. George’s Day. ‘which man does not at the time suspect, 
The English Church calendar marks St. what man has done has worked changes in 





| George’s Day as April 23, and it is worthy soil and even in climate that he would have 


of observation that Shakespeare was born’ deemed impossible. lt is of such changes 
and died on this day. It waz also the birth- as this last that we wish to write now. 
day of Turner, the painter, of Anson, WhO! ‘Those who are old enough to remember 


first took the English flag around the globe, | the geographies of 50 or more yeats ago can- | late speaker of Congress and a member | 7%°2 Sway from @ strong colony in the 


and of Froude, and was the death-day of | not fail to reuctlect the broad expanse of 
Wordsworth. The exact date of St. territory marked westward of the State of 
George’s martyrdom cannot be deter- 
mined, but it is recorded that he was be-| american Desert,” and stretching thence 
headed in the “ tenth or last persecution,” westward to the Rocky Mountains. 


while it was in session. It is Congress, not 
the Executive, to whom !s given the control 
of territory, and authorizing their people to 
form a territorial ment has always 
been the preliminary before the people of a 
territory can prepare themselves for admis- 
sion as a State intheUnion. Both Cubans and 
Filipinos have relied on their military 
government more or less hostile to our own 
military authority. The Porto Ricans have 
had no such obstruction in their way, and 
they are evidently all the better prepared to 
be entrusted with some measure of self gov- 
ernment as a territory, with a delegate in 
Congress to represent their interests. 





There is a “milk inspection” craze in 
Connecticut, and ag usual in such cases, it 
is inspired by the State Board of Health. 
A bill has been introduced giving tothe 
health officers of every town, city or 
borough tn the State the power to appoint 
an inspector, whose duty will consist in 
inspecting not only the animals giving 
milk, bat the buildings In which they are 
kept, as well as the dairy and other places 
where dairy products are kept. If the 
inspector finds that either the animals or 
their products are kept in conditions not 
cleanly, it shall be his duty to at onoe 
notify the prosecuting officer, who shall 
prosecute the offender. ‘The Inspector 
may also prohibit anch person from selling 
milk, and if he persists after such prohi- 
bition, he will basuabject toa fineof $25. 
| This is re-enacting all the harsh provisione 
|of the old tuberculosis legislation. The 
| milk producers of Connecticut ought to unit- 
ediy protest against it as an insult to them. 
None of them keep either their cows or 
|milk in uncleauly conditions, for every 
| milkman knows that to do so would be 
ruinous to his own interests. The best in- 
| spection of milk is that which it is sure to 
|recelve from the consumer, unless he has 
| been deceived by the attempts of the law- 
makers to take this duty off his hands. 





| The retirement of Hon. Thomas B. Reed, 





| elect of the 56:h Congress, to go into law 
| practice in New York, comes unexpectedly, 


&@ pan with three l 
Miseourl on most maos as “the Great | and so far as Mr. Reed’s future is concerned | 9FOOd and eggs, and introduces two frames | tablespoons of butter, two 


| is probably a mistake. He is forever ont of 














i 
found in a compact body upon the comb or i hool | strained juice of one orange, ¢ ty 
upon the brood comb, it may usually be Boston Cooking Sc : — rtp ep & bottle of About 
taken for granted that the queen is in | ‘ ® cucumber, some v1. 
the body. Bat if the bees scatter | 4/ —° Sw recipes \\eaves and a few fresh strewn 
all over the combs, and appear to be - a ee — for the parp, “ye 
greatly excited by the opening of the hive, 4 y boiling sugar any « 
the probability is that they have lost their| _ The lesson ~agry S = — age togetuer. Water 
queen, and it would be better to doubt her Friday — st ty . ae An —_—————_—_—_— 
being there until she has been seen and | *he course, and cov: @ demonstration | |, ; — 
identitied. of a varlety of reolpes, most jof them quite | wey we we NTN CNL MLK x 

elaborate, but given atthe request of patrons wae 


This perhaps may be a more sure test than 
the presence or absence of brood in the 
comb. There may bea young queen which 
has not yet begun to fill the brood neats, 
oran old qaeen may have started to make 
brood and died before the examination. 








of the school. (Chicken Mousse, Sweet- | 
breads a la Mont Vert,'Asparagus in Casers, | 
Orange Salad, Bombe Glace and Claret Cap | 
was the programme for the morning. 

CHICKEN Movusse.—Make a chicken | 
forcemeat of half the breast of a raw! 


RAWSON'S: 


Giant Comet Aster 


We should think a man had poor judg- | Shicken, the white of one egg, haif a cupfal | a koro * 
ment who refused to feed his cow after she |\°f heavy cream, with salt, cayenne and | giving @ great varict 


Giant Comet is the tf: 
our many famous 
recommend it unrese: 

for descriptive catalogue o 


ARLINCTON 
Tested Seeds 


Gives fall information concer 


pepper to taste. Add three-quarters of a. 
cupfal of cooked white chicken meat rubbed | 
through a sieve, an additional white of an | 
egg beaten stiff and a half) cupfal of heavy 
cream, also beaten atiff. Docorate one | 
large mould or several small moulds with | 
troffies, or omit if preferred, turn in the | 
mixtareand bake in a pan of hot water 
until firm. Remove to a platter, and poar | 


stoppad giving milk, and said she must walt 
for more food antil it grew in the pasture, 
or die if she could not wait. Yet there are 
those who will not feed their bees, although 
they robbed them of their surplus prodact 
last summer, and they know that the past 
winter has been suachasto lead them to 
consume more honey than usual. Ip some 
seasonsa colony might begin the winter 





x ‘ 
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with 25 pounds of stores and not use it all | *tound them a cream or Bechame! sauce. _3u0 

before they couid get more. This winter it may be found necessary to add another | and 

| 30 pounds is not likely to prove enough, and | White of egg if the mixture is not stiff on reqae 

ia few pounds of sugar,given either as candy |°2°U8h. The cooked chicken should be . W. RAWSON 2 0° 

| Or as syrup, would make the difference be. = —_ used or a separation is liable to ate 
‘tween a larze, thrifty colony or an empt piace. ‘ 
hive next May. Sugar is cheap Prams 4 It desired to serve the chicken mousse cold RAMA AK KM MH H. & 





| now, but if the bees need feeding it would instead of hot, it may be served in aspic,dec- onmen — 
| be cheap at 20 cents a pound. 


orating a mould with truffles and the whites | CDOVEDOE-FO-FO-VO TO FO FE FE Fe 504 
| In making syrup for the bees now it does | #24 yolks of hard boiled eggs, then pouring | ¢ For hand and powe: 
Not need as much sugar as it would for feed- | 7 asic around a smaller mould set inside < PUMP For deep and shallow w: 
| o 

e 





ing in winter, that is, about equal parts of | She first mentioned. When the thin wall of For irrigation and fir: 

| sugar and water by weight, or a pound of | aspic between the moulds has hardened, CHARLES J. JACER co 
sugar to a pint of water makes a good syrap, |the inner mould may be filled with hot 174 High St., - Boston, M 

| while for winter feed we would use twice | WSter, and as soon as the jally softens 9 POCO CO OO 06060606 06 06 4 

| that amount of sugar, and even then think | little, the mould can be carefully taken ont 


| it notas good as to make a candy of it. Pat/®4 the space remaining filled with the 
| it in the hive above the brood every time. 


| chicken mousse, 
| aia SWEETBREADS A LA Mont Vert.—Par- 
| A correspondent of Raral Californian | probe acidulated water two pairs of | ry 
clin Gate a entinn, Mo aaten the | wee r ae which have previously been | tions. Catalogue free. Send five cents! aw 
_ n cold water todraw out the blood. | berry Caltare.” Complete direstiors for crowing 
| honey season, or at about swarming tim e, | — again in cold water as soon as par- | strawberries. Address 
| removes all unsealed larva, leaving sealed boiled, then decorate with troffiss. Pat in nniamineceniimimmmaaliiien 


264 2064 24 





Strawberry Plants 


FOR LATE SETTING 
Filty varieties. Latest novelties. F 





of eggs from other queens, thus having | *!!0e8 of onion, six slices jof carrot, ana fry 


» og | Shree frames of eggs in different parts of the “V@ Minutes. Pour off the surplus but-| 
It was | politics, fora man who was making $15,100 ter, add two tabi 
ander Diocletian Ii. and gMaximinianns, | gaid of this great region that it never could | to $18,000 in public life ought not to be led hive, separate from each other. Then he espoonfals of sher { 


about A. D 300, be habitable by man because of its aridity. 

St. George was born in Cappadocia, of atgera few years telegraph wires were 
noble Christian parents. Strongand robust, stretched across this broad area, followed 
he became asoldier, and rose to great dis- glosely by railroadiines. It wasa wretched 
tinction noder the Emperor Dioclesian Il.; gonntry to sustain either railroads or tele- 
buat, when the Jatter made war sgainet the graph lines. But pretty soon it was noticed 
Christians, St. George threw up his commit- yhat where the telegraph and railroad lines 


tablespoons of b 
sion, and sided with the persecated. He were run, rains followed at times of| felt when he abandoned public life. Per-| ‘TY Queens as he ever had. After removing utter or cream. Shape the 


was cast into prison, tortured with great year when none were known before. Peo- 
cruelty, and then led throogh the streets of | ple attributed this to electricity following 
Nicomedia and beheaded. the wires orthe iron tracks. Really, these 
The frequent representation of St. George | tirat rains were the sign that man had taken 
on horseback, tilting ata dragon under his possession of that region, and that theace- 
feet, is symbolical of the Christian faith forth natural conditions were to be changed 
warring against the devil, calledthe Dragon for man’s benefit. 
inthe Apocalypse. The killing of a dragon Pretty soon man foand that by digging 
was reckoned among the greatest feats deeply enough water from the bowels of the 
of heroes in both ancient 
diwval times. It is the imperial 6M- | seryehim. Scores and even hondreds of 
biem of China, and ts regarded by the | srtosian wells have been dug in all the arid 
Chinese as a kind of divinity, but by other states mostof them overtiowing. Wher- 
nations as the type of fierceness, craelty OF ever these artesian streams ran irr'gation 
watchful malice. The English inali thelr wa, possibleand soon,as far as it extended, 
old batties used the name of St. Georgein 4 proad belt of vegetation of every kind 
their war cry. Shakespeare has itin “Henry was exhaling moisture into the air, which 
V.” before Harflear : until the wells were dug had always been 
“ Follow your spirit: and, upon this charge, arid. The States of Kansasand Nebraska 


Cry—God tor Harry! England! and St. George!” were fifty yeara ago a partof this arid | 


The banner of this tutelar saint bears belt. Now they are generally as well 
the straight cross, the foundation of Eng- watered as Missouri or Arkansas. ‘The 
land’s national banner, which has been game conditions are in progress in Colorado, 
called “a triplet of crosses,’’ for it 
composed of the cross of Si. George, These are nearer the Rooky Monuntaine, 
the cross of St. Andrew and the cross where there is always an abundance of rain, 
of St. Patrick, thus: the flag of “‘ St. George and can be watered with advantage from 
for Merrie England,” a red cross on a the mountain streams which appear as if 
white ground, the rea lines drawn straight designed for this special purpose. 
from top to boitom and from side to side;; Allthe time men were deploring the arid- 
the flag of St. Andrew for Scotiand, a white | ity of the arid regions of America, these 


cross on & bine ground; the flag of St.| streamshad for ages been wasting them- | 


Patrick for 
white 


Ireland, a red cross on a selves undergronod and waiting to be 
ground, the narrow red lines tapped. The same ts probably true of most 
By plac. aridregions. Water is found in the Desert 
ing the cross of St. George on thatoiSt.| of Sahara in Africaby digging artesian 
Andrew we have ‘the Jack’’ as ordered wells. The entire reclamation of 
in 1606 by James I., whoge signatare was desert is among the possibilities of the near 
alwaye “Jacques ’”’; hence the expression future. Bot this will make the air so much 


and mM® earth would leap to the surface ready to | 


is Utah and other States of the arid belt. | 


thie | 


‘aman from his duty to his constituents, 
even by the offer of $50,000 per year, 


|which it ig eaid was the inducement 
|to make the change. It will be hard to 
/fill Mr. Reed’s place, though his 


| Opposition to national expansion will 
| lessen the regret that otherwise would be 


| baps Mr. Reed sees at last that he has mis 
| taken the popular feeling on this subject. 
| Even in bis own State of Maine the ma- 
| jority does not approve bis opposition to 
| Hawaiian annexation, though people are 
| everywhere proud of his abilities and of 
|the independence with which, even against 
| popular feeling, he has avowed his convic- 
tions. 





———- 


A farmer in Genesee County, N 
\is reported as having received between 
| April 1, 1898, and April 1, 1899, in round 
| figures, from 50 acres apple orchard, $12,- 
500, from 15 acres pear orchard, $2300 from 
750 ewes 400 hothouse Jambe, $2400, and 
| nearly 400 spring lambs, $2380, and his crop 
of cabbage $800, a total of $20,380. He also 
sold six tons of wool, but this was more 
than one year’s product. His expenses have 
been large, but itis said that they do not 
exceed one-third of his receipts. This may 
be considered profitable farming. 


o> 


Bees and Honey. 


It hag been reported that about 50 pounds 
of honey to a colony is considered an aver- 
| age yleldfor the season in California, and 
| we have noted some statements of much 
larger amounts than that, even more than 
double that, but beekeepers here should nvt 
be discouraged if their product is not half 
that amount. Probably much less than 
haif thatwould show liberal payment for 
allthe time and labor expanded in their 
care by those who keep but few. If they 
have any surplus honey, whether in comb 
or extracted, they could obtain a much pbel- 





ter price for it among the California apia- | 


‘the Jack.” By isying the cross of St.| coolerthat Europe to the north wiil be | rists sell theirs for. 


Patrick ovcr that of St. Andrew, and then, cooler than now, and some cf its northern | 
placing that of St. George over both, we| portions may become less adapted for man’s | peek eeping as tbey are in other thin 
have “the Union Jack” as borne since the use. Mostiy, however, the changes which | they rot pooh us to _ 


union with Ireland in 1800. 
May our own American fiag and the Eng- | favor of adapting it more to man’s uses, 
lish flag ever wave together in beauty and! Sincethe era of greater rainfall in the 
harmony on every continent, shore and sea, | once arid West, there are fewer blizzards or | 
the one proclaiming the starry heavens, intensely cold snow storms in winter than 
symbolical of God’s infinite power,—the there used tobe. This is what has so mod-. 
other emblematical of His greatest work, erated the winters in Manitoba and British 
the redemption of mankind. Colambia, which were once supposed to be 
iia |so intensely cold as to preclude human 
| settlement. Both are now larga wheat- 
The Value of Alaska. growing and stock-growing provinces of the 
It will not be disputed that public appre-| northern dominion, though wheat is some- 
clation of the Alaskan territory which Mr. | times nipped by frost after it has headed 
Seward acquired from Russia 32 years ago ont and before the grain has matared. 
has greatly increased since that early date. Even so simple a matter as thoroughly 
Except its seals, whose value even then was uonderdraining land has its effect on climate. 
known, it was not supposed that Alaska [¢ makes the land drained earlier and dryer 
would ever amount to mach. Since thendir-| than it was before. It needs but the exten- 
eoveries of gold in the far northern portion gion of this process over a county or a State 
have attracted world-wide attention, and to make an appreciable change in its cll- 
though moet of the mining district is either mate. The deep underdrain brings to the 
close to or over the Canadian line, there are surface even in winter some of the earth’s 
enongh gold discoveries on the American jnternal heat. So also does the artesian 
side to give greatly increased value to the well, whose waters will flow quite consider- 
territory. able distances in the coldest weather before 
Southern Alaskan climate is greatly a film of ice formsover them. There have 
modified by the warm current from Japan, been many artesian wells sank in Manitoba, 
which flows aiong our northwestern coast, and to this possibly is due the greater 
and gives to the State of Washington a| amount of moisture in its atmosphere, and 
much milder climate than its latitude sug-| its decreasing subjection to the natural con- 
geste. Itis likely that when laws for ac-| ditions which create the blizzard during its 
quiring land are put in operation in Alaska, | winters. 
much of the land fitted for farming pur-| With the artificlal protection which 
poses will be taken up. The winters near) glothing and shelter give, man is every year 
the coast are extremely mild. In summer! extending his ability to live farther into 
the only drawback isagood deal of rain, | the Arctic region. The moat aifficult of all 
bat crops of potatoes, of oats and of barley | problems for those not ased to a tropical 
ean be safely grown. Grass and hay can be | climate Is to accuatoth themselves to it. In 
easliy grown everywhere. Add to this the | other words, tropical diseases are harder to 
value of fisheries in the rivers and bays,and | fight than the perpetual snow and ice of the 
there will be found the material resources | Arctic regions. Yet some tropical regicn 
capable of supporting a large population. | was probably man’s first home on earth, 
We are learning lately that the strategic | and it is near the tropics that a large part 
importance of Alaska as making the base| of the haman race is to be found today. 
tor the shortest route to Asiatic countries | —_— 
is much greater than has been supposed. pr. Emanuel Z2n0, one of the leading 
So much shorter is the distance across the gjsizons of our new possession, Porto Rico, 
Pacific in the higher latitudes, that even in| jg in Washington with a petition from the 
going from San Francisco to Manila dis-) people of that island that they be allowed 
tance and time are saved by keeping well to some form of local self government in place 
the north near the Behring sea until the of the military rule that now prevails. 
coast of Asia is reached. Uitimately the Gen. Henry is the military commandant on 
city of Seattle on Poget’s Sound seems des-| \ne island. No complaint is made of what 
tined to control the greater part of this trade, he has done. He has maintained order 
unless some still farther northern seaport and made property rights secure. But 
in Alaska is made a commercial centre. 'the Porto Ricans find that something is 
The chain of Aleutian Islands which yet lacking. They are themselves al- 








the coast of Asia assume new importance | themselves. They have never rebelled 
by this diversion of trade to the far north.| against our authority, were entirely quiet 
A ooaling station is to be established on} when our forces came into the island and to 
| one of these islands, and quite recently it is| keep them under military rale seems to 
them a punishment that they do not de- 
serve, however miid such military rule may 
be. The course of these Porto Ricans dif- 
and ages hence may form a|fers so entirely from that of the Fil'- 
pinos under the insurgent Aguinaldo that 
wethink the patition should be considered. 


the ocean, 
bridge between the two continents, as they 
were doubtless many centuries ago the easy 


Large records are occasionally made in, 


and 
keep striv 


man’s occupancy of land makes are all in ing to approach them, but they should not 
discourage us from trying to do the best we | quarter boxes, $1 to $1.75, half boxes $2.25 


can with what we have, and improve upon 
our present results if we can. We donot 


| mean to goon foot if we cannot getatwo- half boxes, fair to good, $150 to $2.50, 


all cows do not produce 21 pounds a week, 


, a 


ry | 
| went to other colonies for inside working “'™¢ 04 quarter of a onp of rich 
| bees or nurses until the hive was running | brown stock. Cook in the oven twenty-. are subject to there are none which ca 
|over full of nurse bees that had never five or thirty minutes, basting often. pot be brought under control aud 
‘taken an outside filght, with nothing bat | antil well glazed. Serveon nests of puree | Speedily Cured by the use of 
eggs to start at work on. As a resuit | °£ P68, made by draining one can of peas, | 
‘he soon had 36 extra large queen cell. ‘bing them through a sieve, and sea- 
and saved 30 queens from them, as satisfac. 822!0& with salt and pepper, adding three 

TRADE MALE. J 
Its perfect reliability 
in all the forms of 


ERUPTIONS 


Of the many skin diseases that anima 


these cells and queens, he filled up again [Sts by means of the pastry bag and tube, 
| with nurse bees, and gave four frames of “pg them dainty in size, Pour around 
eggs in different parts of the hive. ‘This ‘2° Bests when served a sauce made ac 
time they bailt 33 queen cells, and though | flows: Cut three large mashroom caps in 
some were lost in fertilizing in bad 2#!¥es crosswise, then cut in strips. Saute | 


weather, what he eaved were perfectly sat- in two tablespoons of butter five minutes, from which horses suifer has been a: 


‘isfactory. He believes in large hives and | “*€dae with one tablespoon tlour and add with the greatest satisfaction. Thor 
strong colonies for rearing queens. one cup cream. Strain the gravy left in the | ough Cleat ness and smoothness of the 


pan from the sweetbreads,cook two minutes 
and serve. 


Domestic and Foreign Fruit, This dish is one served at the Touraine| 

Although Boston retained nearly 800 bar- | 894 given at the Cooking School by request. 
rels of thereceipts last week, it did not pre- ASPARAGUS IN Casks.—Clean aspara- 
vent prices going up a little on some goods. &U8, snapping off the white ends and re-| 
No. 1 Baldwins firm at $4 to $4.25 barrel, Moving the scales. Cat in one-inch pieces 
and some fancy lots are higher. Spy $3.50 | 80d cook uniéil soft, it being better to cook 
to $4.50 and Roxbury Rassets selling slowly the stalks and stems separately, as the 
at $3.25 to $3.75. Fair cooking No. 2 at former cook much more quickly and are 
$250 to $3. Cranberries are scarce and liableto lose their shape if cooked with 
will soon be cleaned up. Choice dark the stems. Drain the asparagus and 
being $9 to $10 a barrel, with fair reheat in a white sauce, allowing 
to good at $7 to $8, or $1.50 to $2.50 a box. One cupful of sance for each bunch of 
Florida strawberries coming plenty and asparagus. Serve in cases made an fol- 
pretty good. A few fancy sell at 35 cents a lowe: Make a very thin batter of one cupful | 
box, but more at 25 to 30 cents. Evaporated of flour, quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. | 
apples dull at 84 to 11 cents a pound. Maple | seven-eighins of a cup of milk, one egg we j 
sugar in fair supply at 10to 13 cents for beaten and haifa teaspoon of melted but-| 
small cakes, 10 to 1; cents large cakes and 9 ter. Beat two minutes with an egg beater | 
to 10 cents in tubs and parte. Syrapat70to and bake tn hissing hot iron gem pans 
80 cents for gallon cans heavy, some light Remove thetops and the soft centre and 
weizht 55 to 65 cents. fill with the creamed asparagus These 

About half as many California oranges cases are simply the ordinary breakfast | 
this week as last,and not many others popover, and should be served while hot, as 


arrived, which is forcing prices up a little. | they are apt to toughen in st 
anding. 
Navels, 150 to 176 counts, good to choice, make a very pretty appearance when a. 
, $3.75 to $4.25, with some fancy at $4.25 to !n round gem pans. 


$475, 112 to 126 counts, $3.75 to $4, 200 Oraner 
ISSUED MARCH 26, 


sounts,$3 50 to $4, 216 at $3.25 and 250 to 288 halves eros 
COMPRISED 


skin, healthful, ag appearance 
the hair, clean scalp, follaw bathing ar 
shampooing. Easily applied with a 
sponge. Valuable for privat» stabies 
PRICE, $2.00, PREPAID, 


WALNUT KIDGE Co., Box 2144, Boston, Mass, 
AT ALL DEALEBS. 


Hell 
nerd Vauner 


— OF THE — 
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SALApD.—Cat four oranges in| 
8wise and remove the palp; also 
b. — three tangerines in sections. Pour | 
| Over a dressing made of one tab! 
counts, at $2.75 to $3 and Mediter- oil, half a tablespoon lemon jalee halt a 
—_. of ~~ ; ." — pr tablespoon hock and two teaspoons | p | . 
: Or ‘fair to good, choice powdered sngar. Sprinki T el f IP P { [ 
$3.25 to $3.50, and fancy at $3.75 to $4.25, | chopped tarragon ons po ge roe | W Ve ll d b 01 id 
half boxes $1.50 to $2. Tangerines, pieces of cooked cucumber. The salad 


will be mach improved if the sections of | 
tangerine have been allowed to stand in the 
dressing for a while. 


in a box, little fellows at $2.50 
2.75. Seedlings good to cholee, 


_ to $3 for fair to good, and $3.25to $3.75 for on heavy calendar paper o/ 


choice to fancy. Grape fruit in light supply, 


minute pacer ; to eat any less butter because | choice $2.75 to $3, with some fancy and BoMBE Giack.—Line a mould wi'h| Mie Ernestine Cech N-Hei { 
' extra fancy at $3.25 to $4.25. A few boxes | erawberry ioe, fill with a thin charlotte | ' | I 


or to stop eating ezgs because our hens do | of Jamaicas sell from $2.25 to $3. Valencia -28°* ™**are, cover with buttered paper | 


not give us 200 eggs each in a year. | eases are scarce, and those who have them | and put the cover ofthe mould on firmly. | 
But we have seen people do just such | want $6 to $6.50 a case. om | It the moald ts filled to overflowing, so MME LILLIAN NORA 
' ‘ #8 


foolish things, because they could not es-| 


that it will run over when the cover 


Messina and Palermo oranges, full boxes, these ill b 
Ww @ no) 


tablish as large a record as some one else | $2.50 to $3 for fair to good, choice to fancy 1° Pressed down, 


had made. We have known a man who/ $3.25 to $3 50, half boxes $1.25 to $2.25 as to 
thought it was of no use to get the service Quality. Messina and Palermo lemons good 
of a better bull than he had, because he bad | at $2 to $2.50, and choice to fancy $2.75 to 
read insome paper of one that had been $3.25. Turkish figs 15 to 25 cents a pound 
sold for $5000, and the paper said that such and dates at 44 to 5 cents. Bananas in large 
aone was what was needed to improve the | supply and steady at $2 to $250a stem for 


‘mould, ‘Puox tne moe eng, mie woe] Mme EMMA EAMES. 


using equal measures, and let stand two | 


Se ecige i ecoas9I,GUSEPPE CAH 


stock. | 
We do not expect that our readers or any 
of the farmers in this section are likely to 
make a fortane in beekeeping, but we think 
many of them could keep a few colonies | 
almost without expense, and with a little) 
care which would bea pleasant change from 
other duties, easily secure a supply of val-| 
uable table food, and, as a Rhode Island) 
Yankee used to say, perhaps sell “ enough | 
to buy the baby a pair of shoes,” } 
Some colonies will store up considerable 
amounts of pollen in the combs, that they | 
may havea supply when they begin to rear | 
brood in winter or early spring, while others | 
neglect this precaution, and cannot rear and | 
feed much brood until the flowers blossom. 
Why thore should bathis difference we have | 
never seen explained, yet we have been! 
told of its having been noted in two hives, 
standing near together in the same orchard, | 
when one had as good @ chance to gather. 
pollen asthe other. The beekeeper when 
examining his hives should not forget to | 
look for the pollen supply, and if he thinks | 
itis not asnufficient one for the coming 
brood he should provide a substitute. 


pollen than a finely ground grain, either oa, | 
meal or rye meal belng considered the two! 
best for this purpose. It is not necessary to) 
sift out the fine for them. They will do. 
that, and leave the coarse and halls behind | 
them. Patitina pan, and place it in the! 
san where they can fiad it. If they do not) 
find it readily put a little honey on it or on 
the side of the pan, and they will be at- 
tracted by it very quickly. It is said that 
they will work in sawdust, and carry that 
away in the same manner, but we have 
never seen them do 80. 


ln examining a hive to see if it has a good 
queen, it seldom is necessary to search 
through the colony to find her before decid- 
ing. If the combs are well filled with brood, 
as they should be in the latter part of 
March or early in April, it is safe to decide 
that there isa queen snd a goodone. Or, 











route whereby the people of northeastern’ But it should have been made to Congress 


| 





if when the hive is opened the colony is 


There is no better substitate for the | been heavy receipts from Western points, 


jtaste is as good as the appearance. | 


No.1, $1to $1.75 for No. 2, and el ght | 


An ice cream may be used for th ND 
hands 75 to 85 cents. Pineapples more or the centre (Ne KF 
“abundant at $15 to $20 a handred. |instead of the charlotte russe mixture if | ® Dil ‘ 


preferred, packing it in three measures | 


|of ice toone of salt,as the ice cream has. A 
Butter Market Lower. _ been once frozen. Let stand only one honr | MISS SUZAN NE Al)! i 
With weather milder and fresh cows | if the centre is of ice cream. Ice cream may ” 
being added to the dairies, the receipts of | 8180 be used for the outside, but a sherbet 
FRL. OLGA PEVNY, 


butter are Increasing and prices are going bears freezing] stiff better than ice cream, 
STRAWBERRY IcE.—Make a syrup by) 


down in all markets. While the best marks *@¢ !8 more suitable for the purpose. 
than last week, the general decline is nearer boiling four cups of water and one anda mar 
14 cents if quality is considered. Yet as! half cups sugar twenty minutes. When the MISS LOUISE WEISS if : 


are nominally but one cent a pound lower, 
the stock on hand here is not large, we may ®TUP 18 cooled, add two cups of strawberry 
see butter go up again if we have a cold Jaice and one tablespoon lemon juice. | 
storm, or it may go still lower if grass crop | Strain and freezs, boing careful not | 
starts well. Whether the decline in prices | *° freezs soo stiff, otherwise it will be HH. ' 
buyers wiil continue to hoid back fora lower | TWO boxes of strawberries wera usei at the 
rate, is not easy to foretell. One thing is lesson, the berries first being mashed, then 
sore, no dealer desires to put in a large sup- | PUt through a cheese cloth to remove the 
flavor which will be expected when the | Ted if the strawberries do not givea rich | \K 
cows have eaten grass a week ortwo. The | &20ugh color. ne. Vit 
receivers are hoping for a brisker tradethe, CHARLOTTE RussE MIXTURE.—Soak half | 
| @ tablespoon of gelatine in two tabi '} 
Prime Western butter holds at nearly the of cold water, and dissolve in quater "a r Mme CAM ILL F OEY Ge i} 
same rates as Northern, but there has not | cup of scalded cream. Strain into a bowl | . — 
set in ice water, add quarter of a cup of 
powdered sugar, three-quarters of a@ tea-! 











will create a quicker demand, or whether | ™0re difficult to line the mould with It. | 

M. POL PLANCON. 
ply of April butter, as it Incks the delicate | 8¢¢48. Color the sherbet with alittle frait 
last of the week. 





and it must be strictly fancy to reach high- 
est quotations. 





Good firsts selling fairly | spoon of vanilla, and as th , : sued 
6 mixtur | ber ue 
well at quotations, but the demand for sec-| to thicken, fold in the whip fro m ae 4 Rig ape Spe em cael 
onds and lower grades is very small. Dia e eve of the season 


nD ° 
tee dh tary Ler of thi eream. | Opera in Boston Theatre, 
y Market, CLARET CuP.—To one quart of claret 











cold-storage warehouse on Saturday was wine, add haif a April 8, under the direction of  M* 
7 ’ cu 
3752 tubs, against 898 tubs same time last b of Curacoa, the | rice Grau, was the most su oaper 
oe ba Eastern Company holds only es oe we “| ever published by this Comps”) 
nine packages. | . 
Reeeipts of batter for the week were IMG BOStON Cooking School Cook Book Ts 
16,346 tubs and 31,135 boxes, a total weight | By F : C 00 00 00 PRICE 10 CENTS. 
| of 794,731 pounds, om inst 779,206 pounds the y -— Merritt Farmer, 
previous week and 762,330 pounds corre- INCIPAL OF THE ; . a oe 
sponding week last year. Forthe first two. BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, | Orders placed with leading ‘ — 


With 365 illustrations. 12 mo. Cloth, 2.00, | direct with the office of publicato™ 


Thoroughly up to Date. | be deli 
Contains sete receipts. Sheuha be tn | © delivered promptly 
very household. ’ ’ 
CHAFING DISH POSSIBILITIES. By rac. | The Budget Compa"): 


nie Merritt Farmer, 16 mo. cloth, extra, $1.00 
Publishers, 


GHSEND FoR CrrcuLaR. 
220 WASHINGTON STREE?: 


days of this week the receipis are a little | 
less than same time last year. 

The exports from Boston for the week 
were 12,316 pounds, against 2640 pounds 
corresponding week last year. From New 
York the exports were 545 tubs and from 
Montreal, by the way of Portland, 1612 
packages. 





Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 
264 Washington Street, Boston. 
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OUR HOMES. 














into which pat a little salt, and gradually 








on the skirt, and yoke and sleeves are formed of 


who gets above the world gets above this state o 



























































































































































































KR | PONT im water; while the Rear le worked in the thinner fabric, run with cords to form small | ceaseless and corroding suxiety.—Onaries G. 
“SSS | by aciroular motion of two fingers, round poffs. Under the back of the bodice there are . &. 
Teaching Patriotism. and round the inside of the well, until | fastened |w> wide sash ends of muslin friliedall| ....Do not delay until! some need stage as ¥ 4 G a 
With Patriots’ Day vear at band, patri | 80Micient moistare hss been added to work sround the edges that fall over the back of the| God shell seem to make it possible for you to 4 Vp) 
eters ee wens SS d bh ; the bodice the cordea mousseline rons down to | the needs you have. . . . Through His sup- S f ot 
fmpaulse, and this year, with recent stirring | 40ugd. forma vest. Edging the yoke, which is square | ply of them He will awaken higher needs; and at yy 
events fresh in memory, it ie easy to re-| If this ie well and correctly made it wil at the back ard fronts, there rans ® narrow | tast, little by little, He will fall you with Him k 
kindle the sacred fire upon the still smonl- | 20t stick either to the table or to the hands. | double frill of mourseline. The only lace used | self —Phillips Brooks. if you the me 
dering embers of the fierce blaz3 which | Cover the paste with a cloth and let it stand | about the gown !s the deep frill that falls over, ....Wbhen youcome down from the summits, ' Badway's Ready Relief cures : ja yearn & 
character!zad the year jast past. \forafew minutes to settle, but first be the wrists ané fe'msa fluffy ruche at the back | youdonotcome away from God. There is po wat pee, My — y minutes, lamp and when t 
The 19:h of April has passed into Amer quite sure that the paste Is stiff, as it would of the high collar, whica is made of fine mousse- | task In life in which you do not need Him. The | gufer with ” advertisemey = me, 
jean history as an eventfol day in connec-| be harmfal later to work in more flour or! ine pufMfiogs. Nation is as truly His asthe Obareb. The work- ACHES A ’ . Jo wrat’ OF 
4 — bench needs His light as truly as the cloister. ND PAINs ¢ when } 
tion with three great wars. Therefore | water. Sprinkle a little flour on the board; | . + « Goa hasten the day when the world! For Headache (whether « Bu ree 
it Is to be expected that at this time the | place the paste on this and roll it ont with a | the Mystery of Fate, shall freely use the Civinest powers for its com- ene neuralgia, rheume ya build a 
minds of the people will turn naturally to — - Roll = ag wore ha gen 4 r a sey soy comet. | 0BeSt t28ks!—PhI!lIps Brooks, heys, pains around the yok bi qt you the m0 
themes patriotic. It isan especially favor. | 20t more than one-elg neh thick; ro!) | ome people are made up of rhyme, ‘ of the joints and paius of 41! kis. Thay 
able season to teach the little ones the true | Out the butter alsotoa square shape, and pepe Sry La SL T L | tlon of Itadway's Keady I: bet whl te it tee 
meaning of patriotism and love of country. | lay itonthe paste. Fold over the sides, | | pares to say te (bem they first sey to him; and & HISTORICAL, | days effect eannemene ~ rs : I nas you th 
In the home and the school the opporta- | and then the ende of the paste in euch fr) _—————— eee ” : r | A CURE F . Pith sacb 
nity should not be lost, for the object lesson| manner that the butter is entirely | : on. ain aus Guatines Gam anton. iin Neda moe te _— ALL pa sing the 8 
is longest retained by the unfolding mind | wrapped up. Koll this ont witn) “On two days It steads not torun from thY TOV | taining artranger without giving notice to the | chitis, Pueumonia Swebiny at . » Ru Until your ' 
receiving instruction, and the children of the pin, pushing the paste forward o+ | Oa ree hot neitaer Dalia hor payaiclans aan save |tOWO suthorities, and s ceseription of the| Freetbitee cons, Rheum tis _ If you 8 mort 
today are the citizens of the future. well as the butter in its interior; con-| | Nor thee on the secoud the universe Fay.” | stranger and his circamatences. Boston required | Asthma, Difficult Seenbaae eta He hath if you the su 
Is it not, however, sometimes the case | tinue rolling until tt forms a long atrip —From the Persian. | that ail coming from Ireland should be registered | Cures the worst pain mw trom , paope my 
that in imparting the lessons which the | not more than one-eighth inoh In thicknesr. | lest they becoms “ chargeable.” Warnings and | ae. <a ae hour after peiad ae my chalice W 
season suggests too much stress is mlaced | Next fold it over in three layers, and when | Whatis the mystery of Fate? Is there sucha whippings out of town etill continued. tad way’s Read y Reliel go that you 
upon the events commemorated, rather | thus folded give it avothertarn. Koil i: out | thing as fatslity? And it theteis,noweso man! ~—Before the Dutch settiers in — wee every Paln, Spraias, Bruises, Pain Te tng pd blow to ¥ 
than the resalts to which they con-/againintoalong strip and fold again, re- | exevetsn tee Wil? If Pate prevails, doce & acy | Bethertans Res any ChareEes oF Comtnee, 28 | Uaess and Limbs , Then sleep 
anoul conscience anit moral responsibility? | they called their ministers, they had visitors o | [TT WAS THE FI Il} por; 
tributed. Patriotism in many minds is peating this process s!x times, though three bn ye a ae — late in. | the sick, who read sermons to #0 assembled con | RST AND } it you the sai 
synonymous with war and bloodshed. He) times are good enough for moat purpose ' | cited by the many tragic occurrences of the past |reeation every Sandsy; The fret church at THE ONLY PAIN REMED’ 
who dares die for a principle is certainly ln summer the paste should be act to cool k Nee | year, io its upprecedented record cf disasters Albany was mach i!kes Piymonth forte,—simplya | That instantiy stops the - 
wortby of the highest honor, yet it is trae for ten minutes between each turn. The) SS, and calamities by Isnd and by sea. The burning | block house with loop holes through wrich guns Palbs. silays inflammation aod cue. SN 
that men have been distinguished for brav- | greatest care mast be taken to prevent the Y \ * Na) ‘ef the Windsor Hotel in New York, quickly | Might be firec. Tbe roof was mounted witb three | 9. o¢i,a, sinade Rye laungs Wels gid not? 
ery upon the field of battle who were not | batter escaping fromthe paste, and this Ni a | followed by that of the two private dwellings, in | pong so a nye ro beng ee me | A half toa teaspoonful bn le! rt nay ~— carved 
{ lh h Sh NUE | one of which such terrivie joss of life occurred,— | 096 for the deacons and # handecme cetagoual | wa'er will in a few minu ae 
conspicuous examples of good clt!zanship in| pact corr ye gall is rolled thin, | , A me |S enaepaiiens tame ~many Muew the prob. | Pulpit, whieh bad been sent trom Holland, and Spasms, Sour Stomach, Ieartt ins He pat —? 
time of peace. ° lems of life that always perplex the mind of man. | Which stil! existe. The edifice has a chandelier | PiCCPIessHess, Sick headache, |) “ pala woe 
True patriotiem should be a parmanent, The trimmings of puff paste should never | ‘The inequalities of fortune always haunt the | ®0¢ candice sconces and two iow galierter. The!” ‘There is not a renecgn ns. vain And oD — be 
all-around quality. The same spirit which | 5¢ mixed up again with the original mers, | trengnt. “ One shall be taken and another left.” rst church In New Amsterdam was of stone and that willeure Fever aud Avs Mi —— 
animates men to lay down their lives, if for the cut edges would allow the batter te And why? “Athousand shsti fall at tby left 74S seventy-two fest long. | Seamranae, Bitows ang other fey et God did not n 
need be, should Inspire them to equal effort | Overran the layers and spoil its flakincas : 1 WY, ' hand and ten thousand at thy right bane, and| ——The neighborly belpfulaess of the New  5)\.0)., aan bolas waka . But white 3 
to ‘ote all that tends to the best good of | They may be used for making patties, tart- . A AY the pestilence shall not come tnigh thee.” And | England settlers extended from small to great sito A subtle frag 
: jt parecer te at all times. Women are lets, ato, a Stat i) HM ie, Sa agalo we ack, woy? The children of one family, | a _ entered into every department of —_ a A slender s 
\ | = ee We Moa born aud bred under the same influences ‘WP I'fe. For instance, the town Of GIOUCEStET pean er ha 
not exempt from this obligation by apy Halt Paff Paste—This is made as . we, My |aud envirovment,go forth in the world of | 0 1663 granted aright to acitizen for running oe - And to hw 
means. No one can tell wbat the future has | the regular paff paste, using less batter. /manhood and womanhvoa to mest—or to | ®SMall sawmill for twenty-one years. Iu return >) aa r i — 
in store for American womauhood. Bat The proportions are: Twelve ounces of | take—livee as totally different from one an-| forthis right, the grantee was to sell boards to Bi Ah JO : r God did not g 
if not called upon to assume the responsi-| four, ten ounces of batter, one-quarter | Other asif they were of cifterent races. Two | Gloncester men at “one shilling per hnodred RTATS rr Bat there !s 
bility of the ballot and of civic honors, they | ounce of salt, two ezgs, and a teacupful of |men sit side by side in a ratiway car, and an better cheape than to strangers” and was to re- KEI MA ltitefon To make men 
at least have the earliest training of those | water. Keep the paste very firm. | accident occurs, and one is ki\l:d and the other a _~. 4 In the ne Saco and Bidde- AM WBA OL ened \ 
| Paff Paste with Baef Sact.—To prepare uoipjured, Instances need vot be multiplied. | terd, Maine, ordered thatafellow townsmen ~ ae . And think t> 
who are born to suck inheritance entirely | aste t et.—To prep We see the: inexplicadle, evcry eng Stil!, iteis | Should have preference in every employment,and | A Wl i? 7 A All good; yet 
n their hands, and no impressions are as | POff paste with beef suet, chop the suet vers : i . ’ ener ¢ aan : | CM/ECE F 4 a 
: | fine and then pound it to a palp, addirg not Made up of bling chance nor cf automatic | Str towns ordered certain persons to buy | .. a 
lasting as those received in childhood. ’ , | movements. Every outer event hae its tuner | Provisions of the town’s people in preterence, | Loe —_ 
Upon the mother and teacher of today | Stadually sufficient olive oil to give ita /cacse, “ The riddie of ‘hs age hae for each its | 
largely depends the manhood of the coming | body and to make it as easy to work as A eRe | private solation.” Kach man Lrings bis tate with | — =—= Trath is the 
years. They should teach those intrusted | batter. When thoronghly worked up, mix WNSAAAW VA UL Naas him. Each one is preceterm!ning bis fate for the a All things 
to their care that while it is grand and good |'n the flour as for ordinary poff paste | |future. “Kvery spirit makes its house; but God, Seif-er 
to die if a noble cause demands the sacrifice, | Lard may be substituted for oll, using half GREY PARROT. BLUE-FRONTED AMAZON PARROT apt the a confines the spirit.” Fate mis aaivet 
3 7 ; | is \imitation. To the degree that one lives in the t 
it is equally important to live in touch with | ard and half beef suet. : Trath wast 
the oneaie of —_ day,and be always ready | Short Paste —This, as has already been eke pra eaaene ~aperan ‘mee yo a a a sneanpant 
to forward by personal effort every move-| ¢xplained,differs from puff paste in that the | onid be served very hot. RSS ONS CHRD OF OES SRR EES CORE LS eee Glen ene SNS See "meend Lie 
ment which has a tendsney to uplift man-| butter or other fatis rabbed intothe four = bigin Brofied Shad—A wuch aimoler bat "Mexes. Cook five co eight minutes, season, |thought,—to that degree is be free. “ The! Found Lig’ 
kind. Werehalf the zeal manifested in the | before wetting. In other particulara the | very delicious wey is as foliows: and strain. revelation of Thought taces man oat of servituce ' Witbin the! 
affairs of civil life which is displayed when | treatment differs according to the fancy of | Split the fish and jay isin a walt-ervased Rhubarb is the first spring green capadle of | Into freedom.” Trath, om 
i ar clamors for victims, we should | the cook.—American Qaeen. | wire brol : in belpg u46d as adosser’. Siewors qaart of ent | Of late years we have heard s great Ceal about Beyond Das 
grim w aoaak call ne men to} | wire broiler, and broli onder the gee fiame, | poonarp until! tonder,add scffisient scgar (o| arma. Fate and karma are interchangeable It compas 
hear no more of rau an ' i D a ea flesh side first, uotil brown, ther tarn and make very sweet, press througa a coarse sieve | terms. Karma is another name for the condi- In itthe un 
high political ant financial circles. | Poisoning by Reason of Chill-| broil skin side until crisp enough to peel off. | and set away until oy cold. Just batore sarving | ous that we have ourselves created. We make All limitat 
Patriots Day has come to ona it md | ing. | Remove as much of the skin as will peel | add slowly ove pint of thick rich cream | Caune?, and these causes Davo their effects. But Beyond the 
serves to, bus with all its sacred associa- easily and broil a few minutes looger.| For the informal afternoon “at homes,” tea is | OS® effects or this fate Is the more compiteated 0 Ow E ] ' I : Infinttude 
tions, the lesson is lost if the necessity of| By this is meant that upset, local or gen-| Then invert on a hot platter, and cover with | served ina variety of ways; with lems on, with | Decanse no one iiveth to himself alone. There is ur n XC usive mportations 
perpetuating the benefits which are the out: | eral, of the eliminative function of the ekin, maitre d’hotel sauce, one tablespoonfal bat-|']2™, aud jost now it 1s considered nice with | Net only a karma of the Individual, but of his ; 
come of she deeds commemorated, for the | by prolonged chilling, or prolonged heating | tar (creamed), with one tablespoonfal fine | T8adied cuerries. Have on nant bottle of | — sMiliations, bis attractions and magnet Gathered up by our foreign representatives, from the finest lace Tas 
} upon, and | and sudden chilling, from which many of| preserved cherries, and for tue ter fila cup with | 'sms, anc there Is, tod, the Karma of tne race, : : : i 
best good of all, is not insisted up | pall 7 . ; minced parsley, one level teaspoonful salt, | -seand pour over thei euftictent braudy to| Which no one can fully or entirely escape, oF producing countries in the world, Switzerland, Germany, Enelan 
there is no better place for the elementary | Our colds and most of curr eumatism arise. one saltspoonfal er, one teaspoonful | : ~ ? . Deep In 
‘The skin fancti ek @ om | pepper, asp ‘eover. They shoaid soak ines walle betora | [slate biwseif from. We most all share tosome and the South of France. : 
teaching of wise and good cit!zsnship than | h e 8 7 aa on oa a an me. | Jemon jalee and one teaspoonful mushroom {ney are to be used, when they will look pretty |@egree the fortunes cf our own times. The T : : srignt © 
the home. Way? Feratime peices that should be or walnut catsup. tarned into acut glass Dowl. Ooe eberry for a | fest events of the age affect each person living he designs and Styles are confined exclusively to us for the re bons 
ELizabeTH Ropsins Beery. | leaving stay and cance suffering. Wedon’t wren projied in this quick way It should | Cup 1s the usua! allowance. Sireddad pineapple | !a that age in greater or less measure. “There United States and we are able to offer them because of this a: Pipe the 
ee know why the kidney,or something else, will not be salted before cooking, as that tendg | '#4!s0 sometimes fonnd on tie tea cadle, making |! BO such thing,” says Aunie Besant, “as Te » 
t take up the work stopped in the ski g rab tende canis peeing Saaenteen?s alt enormous outlet for them, From th 
workb not take up the work stopped in the skin, on to draw out the jnice, and make it dry and & cordial of the cup taat cheers. ance’ oras ‘accivent’; all taoughts, deeds, And tney 
The Workbox asudden call. Achild was onee covered!) +4 1+ bas sufficient oll of its pn tor | Hands need no longer look twice their siza in | Circumstances are cxusaily related to the past ‘ . Songs as 
LADIES’ TAMO'SHANTER OR GOLFING | with gold leaf to figurein a certain Cath- basting : OF | white gloves, for it has been decreed in Party | 924 Will causaily Ipfiaence the fature; as At the Lowest Possible Prices 
CAP. olie ceremonial and died of arrested fane-|~ .) 4; , that tan and other tinted gloves in glace kid and | CGF iknoranse shrouds from our vision alike ' 
. Shad Roe—Wipe the roe with a bit of wet suede are aminently cocrect. This wii! give the | Past and the fuiure, events often appear to Oft to m 
These caps are fine for golfing, tennis, tion, |. e., of the retained poison. We most ; : . | ; ai ae om 
of us risk really serious amounts of thi cloth and dry it well. Brash over with | economica! woman a chances to woxr clean gloves | 48 9 come suddenly from tae void, t) bs accl- ; On the b 
skating, ete. . r a y to tl tn Seah 8 melted butter or olive oil, and broil abont | and not spend all her patrimony on gloves or | 2@ntal, but this appearance is illusory. Manis 20 patterns tp Irish Polnt, Saxony Brussels, | Two special Jocs of heavily worked seals “Ifyou! 
’ Materials: Two sets of steel knitting poison trom time to time. mn ltarmbouses, five minutes, or until brown on each side. It | Dass throug tbs worid with a lingering cdor of | continual'y sending out forces onal! the planes Swiss Lace, Reali Ranaissance and Reali Liner Point Lace Cursine. They were 4 : be Room t> 
needles No. 15; three ounces of Fieisher’s where the kitchens are fall warm and the should be well cooked, and when done the | £82Cllae about Le:. | on which he favctions; these forces—themselves Oluny; allourown designs exciusively for could be got tn S:. Gall, as the patterns are We will} 
A. A. Germantown yarn. bedrooms dead coid, the mother and house- little grain-like eggs will be « light mode| U In using sour milk with sode for griddle | the effects of bis past activities—sre causes the United States; actually better vaines now dropped. Made to sell at & ' Pipe and 
This cap is commenced in the centre of keeper is oftena victim to winter rheuma- color. If pink it should be eeshed longer. |C8Xe3 cr muMas the milk does not foam as It which be sets going lo each worid he inbabite; than our last season’s $7 50 cooda, In oae pair, There are two patterns on!) But in oy 
the crown in Ringwood knitting, that is, 2, tism in her shouldersand arms. Thechange For a small family it is better to cook the should to produce the desired ligutoese, a tea- | pore dey. oe oe eee on = grand lot at pairs each, at Bong is § 
rounds plain, and 1 round of 1 plain, purl 1, | from the heat over the stove, washtub, iron- , spoonfai cf viaegar sdded to the milk will pro- | a a a a 
D ’ roe in salted, acidulated wator to insure its 4 : zs } {com himeolf, he is responsible for the results . Per pair. .0O Per pair 
alternately keeping the knitted plain stiteh | inboard to a cotton nightgown and cold) yo ping and the next day broil it as above, “U°* “W® Se*lrea result. | tuey bring.” “i * Honor, 
in a stripe. sheets and “comforters” is the sufficient | |» soii¢ it, and dip in flour, aud brown it ip Re re ta Napa pee Paver nag mang We learn by philosophic and psychological aia © patberes vent Mecetecanes Lese Corum Break no 
Cast on 1 stitch on each of 6 needles, join | °ause,—especially when in the night the cold | »,44 pork tat—N. Y. Herald. . oapsuts is not only expedient, Out | study that man inladits three Cistiact planes hand wrought (every inch of the lace God, wn 
a increases, and there is some exposure of necessary. The akin of a goose is so exceeding iy | guring this present iife: the mental plane, on t- t linen thread, with edges ai ‘ Gare tot 
round. b ' \ ‘a beth aaa ee RR olly that Derole measures are Decesrary to obtain | wn; ; : Han¢-made Irish Po'nt, Swiss Lace, beautiful And iike 
ist round— Knit each stitch plain. the shoulders in turning over. eart Domestic Hiuts. good resaits. Indeed, many particular house- | which his energy Is thougnt; tie astral plane, on Linen Cluoy, Ravalssance, Brussels Lace Our Paris agent bougnt the last 15 Or tke 
9d round—Inerease l stitch on each of the fire la always destrabie in 4 winter bedroom, = keepers take svapeuds and a a small scrabdi which bis energy is Cosire; anc the pbysical, on Curtains, on a filmy,sheer bobbinet, epray each of tuses remerkable wa rit ew 
. PLAIN CHOCOLATE CAK#. is ©8 | which his energy takes the form of acts. Now tat balf pric bey are worth ac Leave, tb 
stitches. The increase is made by knitting 04 aids both comfort and ventilation. But); |... aaah ar eaptuis | DF@Sh, Kept for that parpose, to all fowls, claim- | these threefold resul , ¥ GOd Gemnene? Some Coates, enguielts pnt- a ocgnoe Nh appt oapl Woods a: 
all suoffer.rs from winter rheamatism r together one cupfui of butter, four capfais | thes reefoid resulis of our life, acts, desires terns, worth $5 per pair, at only per pair, ard we are going to #6 at 


1 stitch at the front and 1 at the back of the 
stitch, making 2 st!tches from 1. 


ing that the skin ls more or less exposed to ail | and thoughts, produce our karma or our fate. 


brown sugar, three well-beaten eez*, two- 
sorts cf cust, penetrating turough the feathers. Aga'lD, a8 man adysuces to ihs higher life be 


thirds ofacake of chocolats dissolved ia one 


should secure comfort at night irrespective only 


of precedents. Biankets in place of sheets, 





S 10.00 por parr. $22.50 _ 
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34 and 4th rounds—Like second round, captul of hot water, one cuptu! of sour milk in Certain itis — — Is& marked difference 10 | dacresses bis tate. That is to say, be irausconds WHA’ 
but without increase. a heavy shaw! about shoulders, flannel an- | which a tesspoontal of soda has been dissoives, ‘6 Complexion cf apy fowl! before and after the | is imitations. He becomes more the master ; Bo boueht te 
‘ee h beg! derwear in place of cotton night-dresses, & four cuptols of floor and four tesaspoonfuls ot *°T2>dioR. Of course, # good rinsing must fol- | a4 less the slave. As he advances in kvowl- “aoe 
5th roand—Increase 1 stitch at beginning ita” Bake te tens | t ‘ low ths soaping procoss Sees Brass-Ddatt: 
. ’ | woolen jersey—whatever at hand that se- VSullia. Sake in long Dars and frost with choco- ‘ . | e¢ge be can control laws and not be controlled HI 
and endof each needle; continue increas late leing Braids of s r da the fall length 8 knickerb 
cures full warmth is imperatively needad, | > weet grass, made the full length of | by them. Close to $ 
ing 1 stitch at beginning and end of each ai The New Vol : BROWS ONSLET. the graes, are excellent for limen closets. The | « Look! the clay dries into tron, but the potter wee 80 
needie in each third round tilli 50 stitches | *94 '8 Proper.— ine New Ycice, | Fonr egg?, beaten separately, ond four tadle- spicy sweetness is lasting and bas a refreshing, moulds the ciay; ' — an The golf cut 
are on each section. ——— — spoonfuls of milk. Addtne milk to the yolks, | odor equal to thst of lavender. It can be bougbt, | Destiny today is master—msn was master ye:- x Establistec 
Work 17 rounds without increase. De- Planked Shad, —e a and pepper, then me whites | or visitors to Canada in the Summer cau pick It | enue And for bis f 
rease1 stitch at beginning and 1 stitch at 2 ‘ol in. Have a clean omelet pao ready, with | for themselves, which Is most satisfactory. A| Yet,if destiny today is master, man may be mas- He next pa 
nae each needle = ry third round till Planks or boards of hard wood, oak OF 4 igrge tablvspooatal of meited butter. When it braid of sweet grass makes pretty and pleas | tertomorrow. If he is this year the glave of the a i His braseey 
itch lef h ‘ hickory, from one totwo inches thick, and hisses as it rans to every pari of the pan, turn In| ant remembrance fcr friends at home. | events he has created, be may begin now to dom- Theelab w 
50 stitches are left on each section. about the siza of a large platter, suitable for | the omelet. Cook slowly on top of the etove, | — | inate and control the events of next yoar. Here Shoten, tan 
For the band continue the pattern for 29 hod o king fish, may be found | 894 when well set, put in the oven to brown. 7 is where the problem of free will comes, L+t ‘aegoubere 
this method of cooking fish, y be found Oost nearly 
rounds without increase or decrease; bind | 4+ a1) gret-olass kitchen furnishing stores. ¥0!4 and serve. The Fashions. | one begin to live more in Thought and less io jm 
| th shoes b 
os. Although originally intended for use before | CORNSD BEBF SALAD. os Bome of the stock collars, while opening in | Pesine, And he has already begun to advance : ! Be next bit 


To make a pompom for top of cap take a 
piece of straight cardboard two inch _s wide, 
puta piece of string aloog the cardboard, | 


the open fire in camp life or other out-door 


Cut up two lettuces into fine shreds and dress 


occasions, the plank may be used in the coal ‘hem witn mixture made by Diending two 


range oven or under the flame of a gas | 


tabiespoonfals of salad oll and ove of vinegar, a 


the regulation way in the back, have the appear- 


| ance of opening iu front, having bigb, slightly 
rolling points in front like a linencollar. These 


There can be no question but that each todi- 
| vidual life, with all its varied experiences, repre- 





For them he | 
A crisp, ney 


For sundries, 
















































































































t ( \ » a lit are in white. sents the sum up to that time of all that he has s 
ee ie aie an Gok ee eee broiler. Possibly some of the zeet and fiavor ey ars yoy 7 ae eYe Applique trimmings are to be seen to a | 4008, desired and thought, As has set up such Brai n | Oo ol White pain 
ro a gmc pa * usually ascribed to the plank came from | mostard. Arrange a layer of sliced cooked | greatexte.t and in both lace and embroideries. | * range of vibration that the resuits could be Ss a OW OS 8 Abd books to 
Bes Dp y 4 D- th the environment, the gayety and outdoor potatoes at tae bottom of a salad bowl, | «’e OU Mandy of the new gowns the blouse effect nothing else than what they are. But events, He dropped 
ore sewing on the pompom, wet the crercise usual at such occasions where this thea put in a layer of thiply sliced corned | still appears, but only on the front of the waist, | °TCumstsnces, conditions sre plastic to the will. a At last be st 
knitting, and while wet put a round of card- dish gained its popularity. |beef; cover the meat with dressed let-| and with little or no droop above the belt. The development of will powar is the motor of = ypemgehs 
o 
g pop y p the belt. The , And as hep 
board eleven and one-half inches in diameter It does not require much stretching of the | tuce and scatter soms coarsely chopped beets | pack inevery instance is closeand trim. The round | fe. Tne power of the will is the creative, the Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to i Gee!” som 
Inside the crown. Take a strip of cardboard | | 0s ation on the part of th ho bave | Vcr the top; then put a second layer of potatoes, | waists, in many very pretty styles, also romain | “Vise clement in man. readers with any of the following books He plays 
one and one-half inches wide, and the | ™8s!nasion on the part of those w AVC | peet and letiacs, and garnish the dish with beets | one of the leading models for the summer, but| Cause and effect work these matusiresults with ‘y ve following books at very reasonable price 
length required to fit the head, sew the two rt — _ are Be a Lp a and hard-bolied eggs cut isto silces. | the bodice, with small points slightly rounded, is | #!™ost mathematical accuracy. But there is a They cover many of the most im portant features of farm 
ends together, put the band of the cap over | way to make the oven-heated plank produc TAPIOGA FILLING. | likewise fashiouabie, andesa rule is preferred | Power t) which both are piastic sud amenable. | qy¢ thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulati 
‘ | really taste better than that cooked in a. | by those who wish to look as slender and long- | The Divine Over-raling ts around ail life, and it yt, f git stim v | 
this improvised block; when dry, sew the Sprinkle one tadlespoontul of instantaneous | : Each book is written } Rear “Pm thir 
| plain broiler. The hard white oak is sup-| | waisted as possibie. Some Frenchy iittle girdies | '8 Just here that tue philosophy of the Hindoo 4ach book is written by a competent specialist under the ed thinking ¢ 
pompom ontop. A strip of leather may be taploca in one cupful of scalded milk and cook in | = The hoilr.. 
posed by epicures to give the finest flavor to | Of silk, ribbon, or velvet in open lattice designs | 80d of the Christian divergs. The Eastern wit- yision of Prof. L. H Bail # Cornell Universi on dpe ly-laden 
SaS eer See, 2 © fe & wide | the fish If to be used before an open fire, |S double Doller autil thick and clear. Add the sro ser forth this seasou. These are designed | 40m teaches that as ® man sows, so shall he rhe Pes Wey of Cornell University, and every 0 Beoause I too 
galloon the width of the band may be sub- | the plank may be thicker. Sometimes notion ee eee eee | to give additional length to the round waist with |Teap. But the higher trath of the Obristian faith should be in the home of all who aim to ca “ry on a farm ina | She'd tid it tn ti 
stituted. 1 will answer questions. | are bored in the plank about where the out-| then set on ontil cold. Whip the whites of the | which they are to De worn. pg tee tr may — _— = a profitable way. They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bi — coul 
acieé may be ; iife— . we i okt 
Eva M. NILES.  jineof the fish would be, and filled with | Once toast froth. Add one halt to the taplocs | th Drsn ar “or SS a OO 4 en conditions and. scenery aed trains of : , For wanting it. 
_ } sharp-polnted wooden pegs for keeping the | with one teaspoonful of vanilla, mix well and fill a ee eveste—may be transformed by the sencutnn of THE Som. Its Nature, Relations and Fun-| THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT G Bs But sure she’s « 
I 0 serv- Pelee Ke °.P aol the ~ 
Paste and Pastry. fish in place. But large-headed tacks are the tart shelis. To theremainder of the whipped — 7 Sie Caetel aie Gm Guan oF ten the mind. The law of gravitation is a troth, damental Principles of Management. By F. H. | L. H. Bailey, Professor of Ho U8 I took | 
| whites add one tablespoontul of sugar and a fow | ’ and holds all who ar und It b + King, Professor of Agricultural Phvsics i the | Cornell University. 520 paves ra Wish I 
ry making i distinct br even better, for they can be inserted where- | cherished ideas if by s> doing ehe can add t» ber © under it subject 59 s ysics In the y. 020 pages, 1ldcho 
Pastry making is a ct braneh of | drops of vanilla, wbip until stiff and glossy and Senses 8 Int , poe 4 | ) Ang 
cookery. Its present perfection is due|ever desired. Some boards have rings) peap over the spelis. | appearance. The tall woman may wear flouaces | 6 !t# force; but once transcend the law of gravi- University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 illus-| It appeals especially to the hort te Pe eee the eo 
screwed in at the ends, through which stee! | ‘and a lot of flufings if she pleases, while the | ton end come under taat of attraction, and all trations. | are willing to have his brain d , m thinkiog all 
chiefly to the French cook, whose skill and | : . “ PRUNE JBLLY. | woman of shorter statue must take care that ber | 8 Changed. Men may continue to live ander price to i } | ment the work of bi ut here’s a per 
care, rather than apy secret of mixing or | '0ds are placed, thus holding the fish down, p).. over. wash and soak three pounds of | ‘ the law of Fate; to’ work out tneir Karma,” as . our readere, 60 cents. | ment the work of his hands. Pll bring the y. 
ver, D | robes fall in len’, unbroken lines. While the | Price a & the ve: 
handling, has made it famous. flat. Others have steel bare that slip over | pranes over nigut. Put them iato a double yery high collar is fasdion’s role for the bride, the Hincevo wotld say, and to gradually pro- | us Feavurre : ' rice to our readers, $1.00 O86 I took 
The pastry cook requires utensils that are theends. Let the board become very hot, | potier and cook slowly uctil plump and tender,| the woman who has & short neck will wisely | 22° Detter results and to begin to extricate ” Sk rape or Tas Lamp. e A Sum-| | , amis 4 se home to. 
especially adapted for their purposes. | turning it around and over so all parts will Drain off the juice and when cool enough to leave this off, baviag her bodice finished at the a nena conditions. Bat he may a!so a Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac-| THE HORTICULTURIST s RULE on o tear. Yet u 
These, however, may be very simple, con-| be uniformly heated. | handle remove the pits and rab the pulp torough | throat withoat acy neck band, elther perfeetly | £'¥e hte whole life to the divine power; te may | tice tothe Maintaining and Increasing of the | Compendium of useful tnform , thinking 9)] 
. d | § ff th 1 lit the fish down | *2¢Sieve. Pat the juice and pits ia & saucepan | round or pointing slightly back and front, aud lift bimeeif up to God and His Son and become a Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, | £Towers, truck gardeners, florists ers. Use | took 
sisting principally of a paste-boar 4 rol } orape 0 6 scales, 8p e ie ow | and boil until reducea to three cupfals. Add two) edged with a narrow frill. srarerin the divine life; and an intense and | Director of the College of A os icul . By L. H. Bailey P . i a D om 
ing-pin and a mixing bow!. the back, and, if you prefer, remove thé coptais ot sagar, and stir until dissolved; add), an. 4 tects are to have another sea- | *UPFeme hour may do for him whats century Cf Diversity. 499 nes Ss “ er oe 
There are two kinds of pastiy, from | backbone. This will make the two parts of | one ana one-naif boxes of gelatine soaked until | B. : : ae ws Saute aeeeiioen aie eon effort by bis own will could not achieve. | vers y. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. Es-| ' ty ornell University. $12 pa — 
which all others take their origin. These uniform thickness. Lay it skin side next soft in one and one-naif cupfals of coid water. | ath orn eg pence har — A ban “Commit thy way unto the Lord, and thy | pecially valuable. Price to our readers, 60 cents. To. 
are known as poff paste and short paste, the plank and fasten it in place. Sprinkle) Stir until the gelatine is dissolved, then strata | guimpes, yokes,fchus,sntire toltettes and eteeves. "Guralenenan creel One may become Price to our readers, $1.00. Tus Nunseay Boos A‘ ‘ “me coated 
and the difference between them is not so with salt and pepper and spread with | and add gradually to the prone pulp. Bet aside | 1). crinkies are popular, and many of the inex- lto the bt én = 4 ell-sprin 
. . _—' y “IN : a > Multiplica lant B) 
much a matter of ingredients as the manner | softened butter. until cool; add one tadlespoonfal of vanilia, one pensive batistes, organdies and muils are gacif- r with whom the stars connive THE SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Succinct aan ul P leation of Plar rd or ange 
| pint of sherry and suffisient caramel to make) 0 work their wiil. Account of the History, Prine > | Bailey, Professor of Horticultu: Sarely th 
of mixing. If it isto be cooked before an open are | eite dart. Pour ints wetced moulds and cet ered. Pink, yellow and green are favored tints Hie may come to conquer ané prevail. The habit 4 story, Principles and Prac- nell University, 363 we tom He = 
All pastes consist more or less of flour, | place a dripping pan under the lower end of | aa en ation. ‘ in all transparent =— ranking next to white | ©) ising the first halt hour of ieechantetens Guat Gee of the Application of Liquids and Powders Sates ip _ ede To interpe 
water, or milk and water, and greasy the plank to catch the dripping and stand | aennees eumesn, | aod black In popula oe aay to the renewal ef consecration to the Divine to I lants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects ce to our readers, 75 cents. bits sweet, 
matter of some kind. The best white flour the plank aslant close to the blazing coals. Seat cnctourte bea gelatine in ene-tourth cup «*sHip pads a ae exist not only 10/1 ife will signally ald in freeing man from toe *24 Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- THe Forcine Boox. A As ’tis teit 
for fin ry; it should be dried Turn it frequently, so each end may get the . romer in Paris, bu y have been noticeadly | onrangiement and limittaions of desires and torin Horticulture in the Cornell University oo 
te used Oo PAStET ; . | cold water til goft. Scaid one pint of miik 1D | ansentamong women of fashion in New York B 299 pies ¥+| tivation of vegetables in class Deep and qa 
and sifted. Eggs mixed with milk, or milk quick heat. Baste frequently with two | goonies poller. Boat yolks three eggs with three this past winter. Pretty young women can siill ccnditions.—Boston Budget. ae 5 enEM, 92 illustrations. H. Bailey Retin , : fort! Like ths ia 
and water, may be used toj moisten. Egzs tablespoons batter, melted in one Of hot) saniespoons sagar and one-half saltepoon salt, | pe seen on the street® Wearing coate of far with | ——— ‘Price to our readers, 75 cents. | nell Univ : tt ae oe Pall ana ten: 
when used should be very fresh, and are | water and one of vinegar. add the hot milk, and when well mixed turp back | the long dipin tue back almost like a man’s GEMS OF THOUGH , : a ees Sow pages, £0 bY lovy a 
better if well beaten in a large bow! witha If to be cooxed in a range set the plank In | into the double boiler andc.ok until it on | dress coat, and failing without a curv Pane = AND ITs PrRopucts. A Treatise upon Price to our readers, 75 cents. = her spir 
ly. Dissoive oak ela- i s Natur r¢ . — a 
strong wire whisk, The greasy matter may |& large dripping pan and bake in a hot) stirring eee aoe th | roy ene ceit.| sve New trimming laces in nveyje, ecru avd | ....cneertainess throws suallght on ali the the Nature ard Qualities of Dairy Milk,and| Gg rpey Monten Seen be A nawering 
consist of a variety of kinds,—outter, lard, oven about twenty-five minutes for a three- ae aot —. ne ‘on ae ih ane cream-white, bot) in edging and tusertion pat-| paths of life.—Jeav Paul Richter. | the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. BY | utitizatt tH : a an Raveieee 
suet, drippings, ete. In every ease it should | pound shad, basting frequently, or cook it| besten whites of the eggs. Flavor with 0b9| terns, nave the deslK0¥ outlined and Dordered |  ....1¢ 1s not occasional Drilllancy, but constant Menry H. Wing, Assistant Professor of Datry| nie nen eee crus “M. “Headers 
be fresh, clean and pure. under the gas flame until brown and the with a hair-line a Diack chentite, shining that telis.—Rey. Floyd W. Tomkias. Husbandry in the Cornell University. 290] .. oy L. R. Taft, F. A. Wau Jou rw 
* p Set away to cool in a pan of broken ice and when *, The use of fated chiffon ana of cbiffon inset y- 28¢ Walke 417 - 256 ill Tal, 
Poff paste differs from short paste inone flesh is white, firm and flaky. ready to serve turn out carefully. with Senate isco gives farther opportanity to Pappy yen worthy of an en pages, 33 illustrations. er «8 7 pages. 256 il ustrath 
essential particular, and that isthe modein| Place the plank ona large platter, remove oo pandsomely vary the Dambec and expensivencss on to realize the purpose of God | _ price to our readers, 75 cents. rice to our readers, 75 cents. Ate 
which the fatty matter is blended with the the tacks and serve it from the plank, hid- Hints to Housekeepers. of the woveition 12 neckwear. That they are in-|”'wever wae a’ coc glen el age ty a — THE PRUNING Book. A Mo - ith oh 
flour. The best puff paste is made by rolling ing the edges with a garnish of parsley Or| voi go more to ruin ithe compiexion than any | expensive isamistake. The very materials of| Nevera magnauimity fell to the ground bat | a" REEDING. ‘Being Five Lectures! Pruning and Training of Plant _ 3 (be ahor 
in the butter after the tour and water, water cressor a frill of flated paper or | otner ting. The skin needs the friction of the | whlch they are made precinée the possibility. | tnere is some heart to greet and accept it un- | “Pam the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By American Conditions. By L. #1 ro a M’ lie By 
dough is made, and the short paste is made folded napkin. air. Constant covering interferes with the circu- | Besides they are “the fashion,” and demand the | ezpectediy.—Emerson. L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in th ; Ut her true 
a eto give them that chic which . © | fessor of Horticulture in the ‘ 
by working the fatty matter iato the flour, Laya border of alternate pieces of lemon | tation and the healthy action of the pores. [t | band of the artis! -++- When by nobler culture, by purer experi- | Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations : 2 
before making it into deugh. and cucumber pickle, cut fan shape, on the | heats the face, and keeps it covered with an oily | Is their greatest charm. That they fill ® 10D€| ence, by breathing the air ofabigher duty,| Price to our readers, 75 cents *| sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations ae 
Pot P Ww t the fi edge. Mix two tablespoonfals of melted | moisture which catshes the dust and dirt and | mourned want who can deny? They are meant | vitality at length creeps into the soul, the in-| : P Prive to our readers, $1.10. Benoa 
ws aste.— Weigh ou . oo: tabi. fuls wal gets into the pores. When the face is left ex-| to impart softness abd grace to the severe outline | stinots of immortality will wake within us. The. Address all orders to She ox 
viously dried and sifted, and use an equal ae ee ee on naan _ posed to the air the dust is blown off. the skin is | of the prized tatlor-made garment, whose severity | wora of hope will speak to usa language vo She see 
amount of the best fresh butter. In the catsup, gach the fish slightly about where it kept dry and clean. It also stimulates the cireu- | should have mace !t Impossible to any woman | jonger atrange.—Jamos Martineau. To shoy 
summer keep the butter on ice until it is | — 2 a in — and pour the lation ef the blood and gives color to the cheeks. | over thirty. .+.-Overcoming the world implies overcoming HE MASSACHUSETTS P LOUGHMAN With; 
wanted; in winter knead it in a cloth to | butter mixture over it. To make gravy for roast beef in & pan, pour| «% White taffeta io combivation with mousse | sstate of worldly anxiety. Worldly men are 
makeit sopple. Then spread the flour on a| The sauceand garnishing should be all| ofcearly li the fat, Put the pan on the stove| line de soic makes up Very effectively. A lately | Almost incessantly in a fever of anxiety lest BOSTO N M ASS Re wasa 
board or table; make a well in the centre, ready, so there need be no delay, for the fish nd add dry our uatil the fat is al/ absorbed. Snished gown has t1r0° ruffiss of the mousseline their worldly schemes should fail. Sut the man . . . Took sx 
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POETRY. 
(Uriginal) 
you AND TI, 
.on wereand I were tae 86a, 
yu, wuenever wé6 should meet; 


7 

; inst my rocky Dounds I'd Deat; 
wrat 

a 
a we pathway for your feet, 
were and I were thé sea. 


It you 


were and I a bird, 
within & summer dell; 
«that never human word 
rilling ecstasy could tell; 
rest music ever heard, 
were caught within its spell; 
were and Ia bird, 


were. La violet, 

«to eae you 6very morn; 

a dew-drop I would wer, 
viory on my heart were worn; 
ali day antil you set, 

{dream cf you tlilday were 


were, La violet, 
—J. A. Edgerton. 
62 
A WOMAN. 

ake hor very wise, 
stranceness rouad her mouth; 
\t eorrow io her eyes, 
a s for men’s souls ta drouth, 
», for all to see, 
il tragedy. 


948 .W 


ska her very fair 
ithe aad strange and sweet; 


adt . :0@ in her batr, 


wiftoess to her feet, 
sasiow cares?, 
for my steacfastness, 


give to ber a baart, 
hat withto ber face 
muse apart 
ineea Gad and grace. 
a nd worship there 
she is scarcely far. 
—4. B. Miall. 
- — 
reaeourg., 
sorner-stoae woeredn 


A are Daiided that endare; 


ate, euthroned thereon, 
is held secure. 


His rae 

wa fore the plelads were; 
yn* it shined afar; 
rey, astir, 


ysu 


? tin Trath—God’s central star. 


avens, where Lsw doth dweili, 
nipresen’, stampa its trace; 


- baspair’s abysmal! bell, 


asses God's Liding place. 


verse doth find 
A ,ione and axpanse; 
neht of falte mind 
Trutt’s advance. 
—M. Sheffey-Petors. 


eis 


lial 
BIRD's PETITION. 
I. 
land bowers, 


ia 


afy wo 


B with undergrowth of flowers, 
be dappled mead and pool, 
tangiec lanes most cool, 
# turostie, flach and lark 
F e dewy dawa to dark, 
And toey pipe, aud never tire, 
SoLgSs as Sweet as love’s Cesire. 
Il, 
e they seem to sing, 
racch or ou the wiog; 
f you leave us space and eky, 
t) rest anc sive and fly, 
Va ll pipe for your delight, 
Pipe and make the cays more bright; 
But ino oarrow fined 
» . sian Ds yu kiod 
lil 
urs ‘omato, 
a arts with paio; 
l, Woo inad6 ihe mercy Gay, 
are to 08s o.F roundelay; 
An Ke honey-laden bee, 
wild wiocs, mace us free; 
ave, 1, l6ave a8 to Our sOoDg, 


* ar 


1 meads and flowerr among.” 


stec, in ihe Gentieman’s Magazine. 


os. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO GOLF. 


ie wo gaudy scarlet coats‘ 


8 ; 
His knickert 


ed, with greea collars; 
ckKors made tae Dill 


The g > that be joined wag large, 


Esiadlished well and tiritty; 
rbis in god Gara cash, 
x: putupa 50. 
eeks aad potcar fine, 
u8 with whic) to drige, 
Song, t sand other sticks, 
!-*>led wita hobaraliis filled 
ecks; 
ip in exchangs 
Acr Wareru-dack X 
‘ode of ruler, 
ru°oder tee, 
iim how to play, 
ast a V. 
ut one day, 
‘the fence— 


® besrd the caddie say 


a0 8 


“ lat 


At as. be started 


eovcen 
—hieago Times-Herald. 
on = 
A LONG DAY. 
\isday she may be dead ’— 
1 teat elumward hies— 
away her Dit of bread. 
® wall close Dy ber head, 
react it easily as she lies; 
a \¢ day sho may be dead 
was only jast a shred, 


sway her bit of Dread, 
‘1; for sloce goodby we sald— 
! was dark before sunrise— 
£5. Cols day she may be dead, 
"ef Denny at last, and now, instead, 
: biggest roll it bays, 
« sway her bit of Dread, 
r, that’s listening safa in bed, 
‘ve seen her with my eyes 
* day she may De dead, 
* Away ber bit of bread.” 
‘oe Barlow, io the Ather sam. 
th _ 
= 'O A BLACKBIRD. 
—e on-taroated, 
e of content; 
,G 0's evangel, 
wert sent 
“work ‘ ‘ portals down to mortals 
' a ~0Ve, 
*s* and completaness 
sD0Ve,. 


Ko 


10 wild riot 
Sis thine; 
®r, thoa dost render 

1% Clvine; 
404 mine hear it, 
Kt) its call. 
‘e893 and compiletensss 
Salil! 
"Wick Browne, 


“OY love « 


io 


ti 
: *arbed ip the Daliet 
— DS Dighly gracetal to dallet 
ashe “ - Dills was known 


Bn “wl “S Favtarone; 
"O° Game was Sallet McNaliet. 
— Washington Star. 
oo, 


Behoia 


~ ‘he girl of early spring, 


She Meth oft down town. 
— “meth to be making haste 
oo w her 99 shirt waist, 
*2 Siripes all up and down. 
_ —Ohicago Tribune. 
He wasad yubttur e 
Toon, ai colonel here— 
Bor Ugar in his rye; 
SOW be reads his title clear 
9€ colonel in the sky. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


.9 s.orm-sionds bid your face from 


ailed again and heaven were 


week, and if she starves and dies, 


Ohambers’s | 





| 4 Knight of the) Obvious, 


when their Orst irrational calm was broken, the 


In the billiard room at the local clud one night | 2°Feest of strugglers. Chandos found bimeelt 


| We were discussing panics. A recent catas- 


tossed about like a cork, Swept from one side to 


| trophe Sta music hall had brought the subject the other, and, had it not been for bis almost 


| forward. There 
|scqaeat happens oat, basaling of it, but eub- 
Dg’ made the conversation mem- 
Orable. “ What strikes me,” sald I, © about all | 
these affairs is that the loss of life is dueto the | 
Omission of some act that seems afterward a 
(Simple aod natural one. People will do the. 
| Wildest things to seoure thelr own escape, some- | 
es nor a compass that of others, but the | 
8nd apparent! ' 
| overlooked. pp y obvious course ad 

“ Not so strange, perhaps,” said Cambridge. 
who Is by way of being a small poet; “in all de-| 
partments of life the secret cf distinction is the! 
cuitivation of \he obvious.” 

“ What a pity it's that noone has thought of | 
cultivating you!” growled Ohandos, who is the | 
Kiod of manto whom a commonplace becomes | 
nove the less uninteresting for Dbelag str04 upon | 
itshead. Itisa fact that Oambridge, for all his | 
paradox, is the most “ predictable ” talker tn the | 
clad. Given the sudject, bis remarks could be | 
reported In advance. Cambridge does not sus- 
Dect this, as he possesses a bilnd man’s painful | 
knack of feeling his way along higa roads worn | 
Gusty by the thousand pedestrians that bave | 
preceded him. 

* Take literature, for instance,” he continued. | 
“ A relish for ths obvious ts tne qualification for | 
immortality. Suakspere utters more platitudes 
| than any aviary of modern songbirds. Tupper 
would bave ranked beside him, but for metrical 
| Originality. His matter was ali right. There 
WAs nothing fresh there.” 

“The trouble with modern Shaksperes,” said 
the president, ‘is not that they lack obviousness, 
but toat they are ro: visible.” 

“ We were talking about panics,” said the 
journalist. * All toat is original in man seems to 
come to the surface in moments of peril. Dickens 
knew that, and made Mr. Topmano (the most 
Drainiess of all bis characters) hitout qaite a 
clever ilae for himself when Mr. Pickwick went 
through the lce. Mr. Tupmap, we are told,‘ ran 
across the country at his utmost speed screaming 
“ Fire!” witao all his migbt.’”’ 

No one made a remark, aod the journalist, after 
an interval, continued. 

“ Orowds have been known to stand by and let 
8 fellow creature drown before their eyes when 
the means of rescus were easy and to hand, This, 
I suspect, isnot oceasioned by c:llousnesz, or 
even by cowardics. The sudden crisis has caused 
& Vast accession of originality. The m'ncs of the 
staudersby are occupied with the cetalls of a 
thousand fantastic reseues. Sich a ccmmon- 
pisce as the stretching out ofa hand or the 
throwing of a rope cecurs to no one.” 

“ You ahould found an order of knighthocd,” 
said the poet, ** your knights-errant to be pledged 
t) relieve distressed humaulty by not golug out 
of their way.” 

” I would take the vowr, for one,” saii Chan- 
dos. “I am sure that the order would be a very 
good thing.” 

I wade a chafing comment, but found to my 
surprise that Ohandos waa quits serious. He 
was rather a character, this man, and a word 
about him may not be amiss, particularily as he 
happens to be the hero of this taie. He was an 
international watar-poloist, and a fair ali-rouod 
athlete. All his accomplishments were physica’, 
but bis interests were mainly literary and specu- 
lative. He read little, but loved to bear bocks 
and votions discaseed; sporting talk bored bim 
invariably. He should by rights have been alert 
and hard headed; instead be wa: absent minded 
and dreamy toa degree. This, ccmb'ned with 
the fact that he poesessed a marveilous memory 
(be bad, for example, the local tme-table by 
heart), made some think toast tn him a suecessful 
literary man hac been spolled. 1 walked home 
tbat night with Chandos, and got nearer to 
knowing bim than { bad done before. Oaone 
subj:ct, that cf bis own physica) courage, I 
fouud him morbidly seif-introspective. He was 
more afraid of fear than sny maa I had ever met. 
His self-respect, which was considerable, seemed 
entirely tentative. itrestedon the assumption 
that he was brave, a polot which be admitted 
bad never been brought t) the test. He ssked 
for my opioion. I answered truthiully that [ be- 
lieved him to possess quite a creditable share of 
pluck. 

**Solthink,’ he replied simply, “or I don’t 
know that I should care to waik aboot. Woenl 
read of men proving themselves wortuless in 
times of stresea, of their leaving women and even 
small chtidren to fend for themselves, 1 cannot 
help, however, putting myselfin their shoes. I 
picture their feelings the day afterward. Think 
whatit must bet) discover not only that ycu 
are a coward, but that you have been one 81! 
yourlite. What arrears of soif-contsmpt would 
havet>bemace up! There was nothing like 
that, you know, intoe old times. Ifaman was 
a coward he kn3w it, had iearned the trath by 
degrees, and had become usedto!t. Nowadays 
the tnformation comes in one hideous flasb, and 
finds you witn t1e mental habite ofa brave 
man. Your attitude toward yourself then is that 
cf a hero regarding @ poiltroon.” 

“as but a very toconsiderabie minority sre 
ever put to these fearful tests,” said I, “way 
trouble about t2e matter?” 

“Very few,” sald Obandos, “ lose their lives by 
falling from great heights, yet thousands are 
haunted by the dread of It all their days. 

“What was sald tonight,” he continued, 
‘gives me hops that the modern man is not such 
atunk as he seems, only morestupid. He gets 
flurried, and cannot think of simple things. [ 
swear, ifeverl get intoa mess,I will rack my 
brain until I can think of something utterly com- 
monp ace.” 

A’ Koight ofthe Obvious,” I replied, little 
thinking how soon my companion would te 
given a chance of wioping bis spurs. 


Itcame about In this wise. Chandos travels 
to town every day by the West London Railway, 
whoee line, as every one Knows,tuns through the 
Bel Tuanel. which is nearly two miles long. It 
ig perhaps the darkest tunnel in Kogland,; the 
line making a curve so sharp that daylignt is 
lost sight of immediately. There are but two 
lines of metals, aud the place, despite the daik- 
ness, should be as safe as any two miles in the 
railway system. Nevertneless, it was the scene 
of a bad accideot. An uptrato, stoppiog in the 
tunnel at no great distance from the entrance, was 
run into by another. Uhaados was in the second 
train, and at the time of the catastrophe was ab- 
sorbed ia bis cewspaper. A second after tne 
shock he was seatec upon the floor picking & 
splinter of glass out of his head aad smiling con- 
tantedly. Tne lights had been extinguished, but 
upon the psipable darkness Chandos could read 
the worde, “ the obvious,” almost as platoly as if 
they had been thrown by limelight upon a sheet. 
“ We are none of us really injured,” I suppose & 
voice had satd, and haifa dozen people, some of 
them dubiously, had pronognced themselves un- 
nurt. They were getting out, these people, to 
wak back to daylight, which, they sald, was 

| fortanately pot far. Obandos, though witha 
different purpose, prepared to follow tiem. As 
| ne ieft the compartment, a piece of glass froma. 
broken window fall apon the sill and oroke into 
fragments, andin the further corner there be- 
/gan a slow, regular dripping. The noise was 
very faint,—so slight that it escaped the ears of 
Chandos aitogether, but tt continued after ne had 
gone for quite a while, witb horrid persistence. 
Oace upon the lines, Onandos set himseif to 
stem the current that had aircady set toward 
the nearer exit. Toe plan be was carrying out 
had come to him ashe sat upon the carriage 
floor. Starting with the assumption that in) 
every Crisis tnere is & manifest duty which bo 
one sees, and whose negicct bas dire | 
consequences, he had arrived, by & process of 
| reasoning tbat seemed flawless at the conclusion, | 
that he mutt traverse the tuonei’s length and 
stop the oncoming down train, which, should it 
plange into tne debris of tue collision, would | 
certainly be thrown off the liae. There was an | 
up train nearly aue, but this, presumaoly, would 
have the signal againstit. Taere was nothing | 
startiing about the scheme, but, to Onandos, | 
this was ites great charm. He would act inan 
“every-day way,and show that by catastrophes | 
he could be neither stimulated nor depressed. | 
| In allthat vast throng he was (possibly) the 
only one whose equable pulses allowed bim to | 
| be quite ordinary, the only man with faculties | 
| go normal that be could discern the obvious. | 
| The execution of the pian, however, presented | 
|aificalties. The boman river with which | 
| Chandog, like stout swimmer, contended was | 
| momentarily being augmented by tributary rilis. | 
These were composed of persons whose first 
thought had been that nothing very particular 
had bappened, and that their release could wait 
| Until it was ¢scted In some regular and official 
‘way. It was noticed that these peopls became, ' 





our doll again? Ifbe did—” 
| got at y “It was about | 


Was nothing novel in the ques- | P°¥%teal grasp of his object, he would have Deen 


carried back altogether. Oa a sudden the river 
ceased to flow. A high moaning that quickly 
deepened annonnced thatanother train had en- 
tered the tanvel. Neither exit being tn sight, 
theesr, and the ear alone, had to locate the 
danger, and the ear, the least trustworthy of our 
intelligencers, was unabie to perform the task. 
The sound came from everywhere. It envel- 
oped the distracted multitude like an atmos- 
phere. They felt tt in their faces, at the backs 
of their necks, while the weight of It seemed to 
be flattening touem on to the line. For shelter 
men began to rush tothe tunnel wall or to the 
footboard of the wrecked train. A few ran 
helpless!y trom side to side, Obandos kept 
straight on, the comparative clearness of th 
course NOW @Nabdling him to make good progress 
though his sensation was that of being swept 
round sad round in a whirlpool of sound. sud- 
denly the clatter rushed up into a shriek. The 
noise became localized, and far away down the 
line there was the shock of a collision. Ohandos 
was quite clear of the trains by this time. It 
did not take tim long to reach daylight, and to 
ciimb into the signal box, where he learned that 
there was DO down train due. The carriages 
that were wrecked would in the ordinary course 
bave furnished the next train back. 

“You could not be expected to know that, 


| sir,” said the sigusiman. 


Caandcos bad known it, only in the excitement 
he had forgotten that he had a wonderfal mem. 
ory. For the moment, he stood overwhelmed 
with mortification. it was no consolation to him 
to reflect that he had not been conscious of fear. 
Possibly those others who had rusbed to and fro 
could say the same thing. Their faculties had 
been para'yzed by the craadful bappenings. 80, 
apparently, had ois owa. Taosy were all tantas- 


tics, he and the rest; originals, departures from | 


their every-day selves. 

“In times of pert, the bigh road to distinction 
is the pathway of the obvious,”’he repeated. 
How distant Low seemed tha goal! Possibly, 
however, thers was no obvious in this Instsnce, 
aud his offencs bad been one of comm/ssien cnly, 
in which case be had done no practical harm. 

It was with rather « better heart that Ohandos 
wont back into the tunnel. A surgeon was al- 
ready &t work, aod Chandos, attaching s!meeltf 
tohim, was of considerable service. The sight 
of bloud upset Dim leas than it did the other 
amsteure. “ You did not see the worst thing, 
though,” s'id the doctor. “It was a child ina 
wolte salior suit. ‘&. M. 8. Constant’ was bis 
vessel, poor little one! 
first-class compartment. He had heen stunned 
and cutin the first accident, and left t> bleed to 
death. Not another soul was found in the com 
partment, but there were business bags in the 
rack and two pipss upon the floor. I suppose 
the child was traveling with bis father. I don’t 
know where the man got to, bot I hope now, for 
bis own sake, that be is dead,” 

“Oonstant! Constant!! You could not bave 
mistaken the ship?” 


“ Goode God, man!” erted the doctor, springing | 


forward, and taking Chandos by the shoulder; 
“drink s)>meé of this.” 

Ohandos pushed away the proffsred brandy, 
though his head was describing a balf-cirele, as 
& emiiten animail’s will do before it crops froma 
fatal blow. 

* Whatever your stare in this may bave been,” 
Said tte doctor,‘ I swear that you have acted 
like a brave man.” 

“1 was reading,” sald Chandos. 


tered the tunnel, but I did not Enow it. I had 


forgotten where I was,and who was with me. | 


They ought not be allowed to sell newspapers. 
Then the accident happened—and I wanted to 
save people.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the surgeon. He had balf 
persuaied, half forced Chandos to sit dowr. 

“ We bad talked s0 much about accidents, and 
it allcsms back to me therein the dark. I bed 
nothing bat those talks in my mind—not even 
the time table. I wante!—good God!—to show 
tbat I bad common s3nse.” 

There is nothing to be gained by contivuing 
the story. Itis nota very pleasant one to tell 
I wanted the world to undersfaud the circum 
stances in which my friend came to desert bis 
only child. There have been eome rather crual 
misstatements made about bim. I may add 
that, when his foars wers confirmed absolately, 
Obandos said bat two words, “The obvious,” 
Then be replaced the covering with infinite ten- 
deroety, and, until he reached home, he spoke no 
farther wora.— The Sketch. 








YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


THE WEE ONE'S WISHES. 
I wisht I was a drate big king, 
The bigges’ ever seen: 
’En pights ’at wasn’t Tris’mas eve 
I’ad mate ’em Hailiow F’en. 
An’ ’en I'd go an’ tell my pa, 
“ See here, you, pa!”’ I’d say, 
“ Now you jas’ dare to call me in 
When I zo out to play!” 
I wisht 
Iwas 
A king! 


I wisht I was a Crata big king, 
I'd buy some tickets 50 
’At [ could see the circus, an’ 
I dese I'd let pa go. 
But ef he made me study at 
My jogerfy I jas’ 
Would leave him bome, ’tause like 88 not 
He’d ageervate an’ fuss— 
I wisht 
I was 
A king! 





I wisht I wae a drate big king 
I know what I'd Go with 
A boy ‘at always chases me, 
His nam is Bobby &mith! 
I'd buy a big perliceman’s ciub, 
A dog, an’ ’en & gun, 
An’ ’en I'd say to Bobby Smith, 
“ You aasn’¢ make me run!” 
I wisht 
I was 
A king! 


I wisht I was a drate big king, 
I'd bripg my mamma here; 
Pa says she’s up ’ere in the skies, 
Av’ en he calls ms “ Daar.” 
His eyes gets fall of tearses, too, 
’En he dor’t speak at all. 
I dess I'd go an’ get my ma, 
Et I was not so emall— 
I wisht 
I was 
A king! 
—Hobart, in Baltimore American. 


Don’t Cross the Bridge Till You 
Come to It. 








“Now,” said Uncle Jim, who was jast home 
from college for bis vacation, “ I’m going to be 


comfortabie!” As heepoke he poked up three 
huge plilows 


himself 


of his linen jacket. “‘I ehalil sit here,’ the 
footman remarked, ‘till tomorrow, or next day, 
maybe!’” was his final declaration, which no 
one heard but the gray cat, sunning herself close 
by on the piazza railicg. 

Just then Uncle Jim heard something that 
sounded very much like a child’s crying. Not 
only that; it was unmistakably his especial pet, 
—four-year-old Mary; snd her voice seemed to 
come from the attic,.though why any one should 
venture to that fiery region on such a day Uacie 
Jim defied the cat to explain. 

The pillows bounced out on the grass, as he 
left the hammock, and went into the house and 
up*tairs in qaest of bis little niece. There she 
was,—a small Dundie of misery, buddied ina 
dusty corner, her cheeks much flushed and 
stained with tears. Bafore attempting any com- 
fort, Vacle Jim lifted ber up in his strong arms 
and ran with her dowa to tue shady piazza, where 
he put herinthe bammock, and then went for a 
basin of cool water, & sponge and a towel. 


All the time be was bathing the hot little face 


he taiked, io his own merry way, about the cat 
andher kittens, Mary, meanwhile, too much 
astopished by bis rapid capture and disposal of 
herself to keep on crying, but drawing now and 
then a deep, sobbing breath. “Now tell me, 
Missy,” he said at isst, putting his arm about 
her, “ what wasalithat racket for? Did Jerry 


* No, Gacle Jim,” said Mary. 


He was taken out ofa) 


“ We bad en- | 


in the hammock, then settled 
luxuriously among them, drawing a 
volume o! Kipling from owe of the wide pockets | 


Jack—” She faitered; for the tears would come 
Sgain, though she hited to be like a baby ,only 
two years old, pernanr, like Alles, before her 
adored Uncle Jim,—Uncle Jim, who Dever laughed 
&t her, and always remembered to Save his nut- 
shells for her to make boats out of. 

“ Jack who?” he row asked very gently. 

“It was what nurse read uf,” fodbed Mary. 
“The see-saw one.” Andso, bit by bit, Uncle 
Jim crew fromher that nurse had read to the 
cnildren,— 

See-saw! Margery Daw! 
Jack 50°*1] have a new master. 
He shall bave but a penny & Oay. 
Hse he can’t work aby faster. 

Mary’s baby mind, he found, was tormented 
with doubts a3 to whstoer Jack could jive ona 
penny a dsy; and she thought it very cruel for 
him to have so /ittle, if, as the book plainly 
stated, he couidn’t work any faster. 

“ You see,” said Uacie Jim, copfidentially, “it 
was this way. In tae country where Jack lived 
& peany bought ever so many more things than 
we can get with it. Bless your beart, littie love! 
Why, with a penny, Jack could bay a beantifal 
blue suit of clothes,” (Mary opened; her eyes to 
their widest extent), ‘and a big mince ple, a 
dozen oranges, five boxes of candy.—the kind | 
you like best—” 

“Pink pap’miats,” said Mary, eageriy. 

“ Yes, that Kind, and peanats,—whr, two or 
| three pocketfals,—aad 8 rockiag-horse and 

trumpet aad & whole lot more. And then I hap- 
| pen to know Jack,” hecontinued gravely. “ And 
will you believe it? That cnild very soon got to 
| Carning two panniesa day! Fact, ma’am!” 
| © He Kissed the small face, now sil smiles, and 
| Setherdowntn the daisied grass to play with 
| the kittens, then resettled himself to his reading. 
Ba « few hours later, when Dinab was banging | 
| outthe sheets to dry in the back yard, she was. 
| Amazed to see a thick volume (‘* Mother Goose,” 
| 8@ afterward found it tobe) fly past berand | 
|landin a cherry tree, and to see, on looking | 
| around atthe hoase, Uncle Jim’s face at the | 
open Dursery window, woarlug & sOmewhat mis- 
chisvous expression. 

“Pears lak college ain’t doin’ Marse Jim no) 
good,” she soliirqaizad, shaking her head de- 
spondently. * Dis am de fost time I seed him in 
one ©’ dese er tantrums!” 

I want now to tall you about what happened 
one day somes yoar* later, when Macy was neariy 
seven years old. Uacie Jim’s birthday heppened 
fo come on & holiday, when be could come rome, 
and epend the day in the jolly, old, rambling 
house, fall to overflowing wita brothers and 
sistare aod small nieces and nephews. 

It was the eveving of his arrival, and the bands 
ef toe old ball clock relentiessly approached 
Mary’s bad:ime, but she still sat on one cf the 
lower stairs, trying to decide what to give Uncie 
Jim for his birthday. 

Jast then she caught a glimpse, thronch the 
half-open iibDrary d%or, of Uncie Jim’s face,which 
looked very sorrowfal, and not at all like bis 
, usual self. He was talking with her mother: 

and she hoard himesy: “ {’m afraid it’s no go, 
| Frances! I’m not half good enough for a piri 

like Pbyilis.” Mary didn’t kaow who Phyllis 
| might be, and found the birthday gift more tn- 
teresting totbink about. But presently ber at- 
tention wandered again tp tna pair in thelibdrary, 
Hor mother bad drawn nearer to Jim, where be 
stood in front of the fireplace, and now, potting 
her hand on bis arm, sald very earnestly, ** Dear 
boy, don’t cross the bridge tll you coms to [t.” 

* Why!” thought Mery, a sudden juspiratioa 
seizing her. ‘ That was what it eald tn Bart's 
new writing book!” It was a motto. Why 
cuuid she not make a motto tor Uacls Jim? 

Here the banas of tas clock reached half-pact 
seven; and, aftar tne zood-nigbis had been sais, | 
Mary siowly made her way upstaire, sure that 
Uncle Jim would fee! happy again wren he gcct 
| ber nice present, together with those from Bert 

and Jerry and little Alice and the others, 

There wast a great jollificativna at the breakfast 
table, but atrial was io storefor Mary. Just as 
Dinah was bricging in the elguth and final relay | 
of griddlecakes from tae kitchen, mother aaid: 

|**Maiy, I didn’ctell you, did I? Payilis Dale 
bas tovited you and Altce to spend the afternoon | 
with her, and stay to toa. Why, Mary, my dear!” 

For Mary, who was very #hy, avd had, vesides, 
an undefined impres*lon that this Miss Phyilis 
had made Uncle Jim feei badly, was looking 
inciined tocry. She protested that she hated 
patties, and couldn’t bear youog ladies, and 
would have said more bat for her father’s firm 
but gentle word. ‘* Mary,’ said he, “I want you 
to go. See how delightad vour lit:le sister looks, 
and she coulén’t go alone.” 

Fortauately, the moito must be meds at once. 
So fora whlie Mary’6 fears were postponed, as 
laboriously, but wit great care, she priated and 
colored and framed in pink (still her favorits 
color) the sage advice, Doant cros the bricja | 
thi youcomto it.” It was funished to ber satis- 
faction by dinner time, and jast as she had fore- 
seen, Uncie Jim’s face quite brightened up whea 
he received it. He even emiled broadly. 

Mary went toth3*‘ party’; bat, foolish child 
that ebe was, wroaght herself uptoto a state ot | 
cold, trembilag dread before she and Alice | 
reached Mrs. Dale’s gate. Taney waiked primly | 
up the path, between borders of box, and while | 
snany-haired Alice locked all about in glad antic- | 
ipstion, Mary reached dolefaily for the knocker | 
and gave two timid raps. 

It was all so different from what she had 
thought it would be. In the first place, such a 
sweet-faced young lady opened the door. Her | 
hair was dark brown, and parted smoothly over 
a beaatiful white brow. Her eyes were dius, and | 
looked somehow like Uncle Jim’s—‘hat is, Uncle 
Jim’s when be was jolly —they were fall of such | 
a kindly, dancing light! S2e didn’s look very | 

| pretty till she smiled; but * then she looked, oh, 
#0 pretty! ’ as Alice told mother afterward. 


“Vm so glad you came!” she said. “I’ve. 
_ been locking over my old dolis and toys lately, 
and I thonght we’d havea good time pisying | 
| with them before I packed them away again. | 
| Don’t you think it would be nicer t> play out cf 
doors?” Toe little girls thought it would, and a | 

| gmlle crept {nto Myra’s serious face. 

* But, first,” said Miss Fhyiiis ( Ana her voic | 
was 80 dear, mother!” explained Mary. when | 
she went to bed that night), “ first, won’t you 
drink this? It’s so warm today.” 

She handed them lemonade, in little bine! 
tumbiers, and, when these were empty, filled | 
| them each twice again ("* without seking if we'd | 

like more, mother’). Then she took them out 

under the maple tree, where were three dolis 
| and some toys and two little, lavender-lined work 
| baskete, and a pile of pretiy musiias and dimi- 
| ties, of which, if they liked, they might make | 
| frocks for the dolis. The hours flaw swiftiy,Miss 
| Phyllis joined so pleasantly in thelr play. And 
| by and by she arranged for them a supper of 
| strawberries and cream and tiny biscuit, on the 
| Digest doll’s table. Best of al!, before they had 
| Anished, Uncie Jim appeared, and insisted that, 
{ after bis long walk, he needed refreshment 80 
| Mary chose two of the Jargest,finest strawberries, 
qaite heaping the pewter saucer; and I don’t dare 
to say how many of tie biscuits he ate. 

* I’ve been studying your motte ail day,;Mary,”’ 
said be. “ That’s why I’m bere.” But Mary’s 
eyes were fastened on the saucer, 60 Deariy lost 
in bis big hand, that she might replenish it at the 
right moment. s 

“ May I give him more,” she presently whis- 
pered to Miss Phyllis, who, opening & new Discuilt 
tor Alice, said, “* Certainly, dear.” 

Uncle Jim thanked Mary with a kiss, but for 
| few moments he did not speak. He was looking 
| at a wild rose that was peering through the fance 
at one end of the garden, as if trying to watca 
unobserved the happy little tea party. Uncle 
Jim decided thatthe rose was exactly the color 
of Phyllis’s gown, and so he walked over to the 
fence and picked it tor ber. 

“A June party, to be complete, hasto have 
roses and strawberries,” said he, speaking te the 
littie girle, but locking at her. “ We already 
had strawberries, so now we’re all right and) 
proper.”’ | 

“Miss Pbyllis could be another rose,” said 
Mary, softly. “ Her dress is so pins, and ehe is 
| so sweet!” Then ber own cheeks tarned rosy, | 
| and she almost hid behing the gown of her new | 
iriend. 
| “Sne gave most cream to Uncle Jim,” said | 
| Allee, very dro wally, that night. “ Bot we liked | 
| her to.” 

Mother sat between the litle whit? bedsina 
low rocking chair, so that Mary could have one 
hand to bold and Alice the other. Before Mary, 
too, grew sleepy, she explained to her that not 
crossing the bridge till you come to it means that 
it is best not to worry about anything beforehand. 
* Your Uncle Jim thoaght Miss Phyllis didn’t like 
hiro. But your motto mace him decide to stop feel- 
ing troubled, and go to your party instead. And, 
Mary, dear, your motto was really 3 success; fr} 























Uocle Jim flads taat Miss Phyliis loves btm ar 
wellas berloves ber. S80 some day she will be 
Uncle Jim’s wite, and then you can cali ber 
* Aunt Phylits.’” 

Mary was highly delighted. and wanted to 
waken Alice t> tell her the gcod news at once. 
Bat mother eaid to wait uotil morning. 

“Prob’ly I shao’tsl3ep much,” said Mary, !m- 
portantly. 

Their mother stood a moment at the win- 
dew, looking at the new moon and thinking 
of her brother’s happiness, then softly drew the 
curtains, and tarning to the bedside, ‘smiled to 
see that Mary, too, was fast asleep.—Obristlar 
Reeirttar. 








BRILLIANTS- 


To feel the universe my howe, 

To have befcre my mini—\nstead — 

O' the sick room, the mortal strife, 

The turmoil! for a litie bresta— 

The pure eternal course of life, 

Not human combatinvgs with ceath. 

Thus feeling, cazing. let me grow 

Composed, refreshed, ennobied, clear. 

Then wililog let my spirit go 

To work or wait elsewbere or hers, 
—Mitinew Arnold. 

The see awoke at midnight from its sleep, 
And round the pebbly Deaches far and wide 
I heard the first wave of the risivg tide 
Bash onward with aninterrapted sweep; 

A voles out cf t16 silences of the deep, 
A sound mystariously maltipited 
As Of @ cataract from the mouactain’s side, } 
Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep. 

So comes to us at times, from tie unknown 
And inaccessible solitudes of being, 

Tae rnshing of the sea-tides of the s0n1; | 

And inspirations that we deem our own | 
Are one divine foreshadowing and foreteeing | 

Ui things beyond our reason or ¢ )ntrol. i 
—Longfallow. 











Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit tmpediments. Love is not icve, | 
Which alters when tt alteration finds; 
O; bends, with t1e remover to remove: 
On, nol it is an ever fixed mark,. 
That looks on tompasts. aid is never shaken; 
{t ts tho star to every wanaeriog bark, 
Whore worth’s uaknown, although his height 
be take. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, t:o1gh rosy lips and 
cheeks 
Within his bending sick!e’s comp.ss come; 
Love alters not wit) his brief hvars and weens, 
Bat bears it ont even to the edges of doom. 
If this be error, and uoon ms proved, 
I never writ, bor no man ever loved. | 
—Shakspere. 


What doth It serva to see the sun's bright face, 
And skiee avameled with the Indian gold? 
Or jat'y moon at aieht in chariot rolied, 
Ad all the glory of that starry place? 
W 2st doth It serve esrin’s beauty t> Daholc? 
ihe mountaio’s pride, the meadow’s flowery 
grace, 
Tho stately cem3'loess of forests old, 
The sport of floods, which would themselves em- 
brace? 
What dotn it serve to hear the sylvan’s zonge, 
The chee: fai tarush, the nightingale’s sad strain’, 
Which in dark shades seem to deplore my 
wrongs? | 
For what aoth serve all that this world contains 
Since she, for whom those once t>) ms were dear, 
Can have oo part of taem now with me here? 
. —W. Drummond. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SURV&YING BY MEASUREMENT OF SOUND.— 
“Surveyor”: sound is supposed to travel at 
the rate of 1090 feet per secona, and the caica- 
lation is believed t>) be as applicable toacry by | 
the haman voice as to the report of a cannon. 
Travelers and colonists; can make themeeives 
Gistinctly beard at long distances, bat audidility 
is only 8 qcestion of power. Aitsough the con- | 
Lection betweea the sounds emiited by aman 
can bave & relation to distance, yet the voice has | 
not Deen uted as & measure of iength. Appar- 
ently the firet attempt to utiliza criss was made 
by ® Surveying party attached to the Inter-Von- 
tioeptal Rallway Oommilesion while at work at | 
Costa Rica. In the report the following descrip- | 
tion of the preceass is givea: “For the survey | 
we are obliged to extemporiz: an acoustic | 


| method, banoying ‘yaups’ to and fro three 


at each station 
watch second band, thereby sscertaining 

both direciion’ and distance. Testing the 

method on open ground it never diffared more 

than elx per cent. from stacia measurements; 

the averages of the two methods would probably 

be abouttie came. Our experience gave us great 

confidence in it. Indeed, no other, no better, 

device at lesst couid be thenght of if we were Lo | 
make reascnabie progress in such & country. 

Droms, gongs or the like thamp-souncers might | 
be ab improvement on tue voice and carry 

farther, but the voice has the advantage of belvg 

itseif lighter to carry, an advantage very cov- | 
siderable. For lovug shots blank cartridges;wight | 
be used, but we had none of theas to spare.” The | 
experiment is interesting, but we suppose ic} 
would not be of much use if repeated tn an In- | 
habited country. But for plonsers sosimpio a. 
method would possess many advantazes. 

Otro oF kKoses.—“ Helen’: The cit? of 
roses, the precious perfume whose value at 
times bas greatly exceeded ite weight in gold, !s 
obtained from red roses, the chief centres of 
culture being Bulgaria and Roumania. A single 
district in this region is a great rose fieid of 120 

Tha shend matorea in three 
years, and is productive for abont five years 
longer. The harvest is from the micdle of May 
to the micdiecf Joly. Anacre of plants ts ex- 
pectad to yleld 100 ponnds of roses every moro | 
ing for about three weeks, snd itis estimaied 
that from three-quartere ofa tonto & ton anda 
half of flowers are necessary for procucioga 
single pound-«f otto, A Freoch calculation t+ 
that 400,000 flowers are required for an onsce cf 
oll. The roses are placed with waterin twenty 
gallon copper siilis, and on repeated distilia- | 
tions, the otto rises as a scum op the water, and 
is carefully removed. 4duiteration is pow re- 
ported to be no longer coofiaed to exporters, bot 
to have been 'aken up Dy toe peasants, who have 
learned that other sudstances may be distilied 
with the roses, making the pure oil ‘ncreasingly 
difficult to obtain. ! 

COMBUSTIBLES THAT ARE IGNITED BY | 
Water —'O. W. H.”’: AS water is the euo- | 
stance generally used to extinguish firas, com- | 


to five times by the 


pounds that give off inflammatls gas in contact story illustrated. 


with water become v%ry dangerous when stored 


in considerable qaa: cles ina burniag building, | 


| Story of Old,” and learn more of Him, who 
the flames a means of Iocreasing their fary. Sach | 


since they ronder the very agent used to quench 


a substance is the caicium carbide now Isrgely | 
used tor the production of acetylene gar. Every | 
one who has used it in a bicycle lamp knows thai | 
even in very small quant ties it gives off, wheo | 
moistened witha tew drops of water, gas in 
sufficient volume to make a iarge and bright 
flame. It may easily be imagined what a few 
barrels of it would do under the infinence of a 
spouting hose. Our city fire departments ara 
waking up to the realization of this new danger. 
In New York strict rules have been adopted 
regarding the sale and ths uss of the carbide. 


SPEED Of THE ORAB AND THE SNAIL —" P. F. 
O.’’: Ostriches are not the only swift-ranoing 
animais that can outstrip the speed of a hcrse. 
There ts a land crab in Cuba, it is said, that can | 
tival the ostrich, and go much faster than a 
horse. Jn contrast to this is the snail, that takes 
fourteen days and five hours to travel one mile.” | 

THe RATTLESNAKE'S “ HeODOO ”—" Curi- | 
ous”: It may not oe generally known toat the | 
rattlesuake bas the greatest antipathy for the 
leaves of (he white ash. People have proved by | 
exp2riments that this dislike is so intense that | 
the snake will even run into a fire or across the | 
burning coals to avoid touching white-ash leaves. 











stitation will astonish a good many people who 
had bo idea that tbey were swallowing nitrogen 
and Oxygen, helium, neon, argon and &kryp‘on, | 
without meu:loning xenon, whenever they open | 
thelr mouths. Yet al! thess constituents have | 
been Ciscovered in the atmosphere, and four of | 
taemin the last four years. The crdinary man. 
who is trying to breathe in the London streets 
today could ada large quantities of other foreign | 
matters to this ectentife list. Uasless our inte- 
rior economy gradually adapts itself to its eur- 
roundiogs Dy adding & sawmill and a coal sicve 
to the usual psir of lungs, it will soon bs useless | 
to try and breathe at all. ! 


——Prof. Ramsay’s loccureat tae London In- | 
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ESSENTIALLY A HOME PAPER. 


THE * HOUSEHOLD + COMPANION. 


DEPARTMENTS FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
BRIGHT, ORIGINAL, CLEAN. 
Terms; #1.00 per annum in advance. 
{Specimen Copies free to any address." 


The EXouschold Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Large New Maps of 


KLONDIKE—ALASKA—CUBA F REE 


To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will sena 
free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from the latest 
governmental surveys and official information. Size of each 
map, 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately locates the 
Klondike country and other great gold-fields in that far-off land. 
and the routes by which they are reached. A brief history o 
each country accompanies the maps. See our offer below: 


4 


o 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE PEOPLE’S ATLAS contains over 200 + ~ Maps and Illustrations, and 138 
Pages, each page ll by 4 inches. It giv es the Population of each State and Terrt- 
tory, of All Counties of the United States, of American Citiee, by Last U.S. Census. 


HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are large, 
full page, with a number of 
page maps to represent the most ime 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Earth are shown. Rivers and 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the 
World, the Railroads, Towns and 
Villages of the United States are 
accurately located. 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every page of the reading 
matter, and faithfully depict 
scenes in almost every part of the 
world. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and _ statistical 
matters, comprising a General De- 
scription of the World. 


EACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 50 Years, History, 
Miles of Railroad, Soil, Climate, 
Productions, Industries, Educae 
tional and Religious interests, 
loterest Laws, Etc., Etc. 


THE UNITED STATES. — This 
Atias gives the Popular and Elec- 
tora! Votes for President in the 
years 1892 and 1896, by States. List 
of Ali the Presidents, Agricultural Productions, Mineral 


t 




















Miniature Cut of Atlas. Actual Size, 11 by 14 Inches: 


Products, Homestest 


a Laws and Civil Service Rules, Statistics of Immigration, Public Debt for tn 
Past 100 Years, Gold and Silver Statistics, Postal Information, and Other limtav 
mation that should be in every Home, Store, Office and School-room, 


QUR BARGAIN PREMIUM OFFER . 


The Massachusetts Ploughman, one year, 


OPER? 3 


The Woman’s Home Companion, one year, 


The People’s Atlas, with new maps of Cuba 
and Alaska, 


All for $2.50. 


This offer is unrivalled.... 
Address: 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 8 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS q 





BAGSTER TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


‘A marvel of perfection.”’"—BiISHOP VINCENT. ‘Just what a Teacher) wants.’’—C. H. SPuRGEO 


“A perfect help to Bibie study,”—S. 8. Times. The Pible used and endorsed'by MR. Moopy. 


GREAT PREMIUM OFFER! 
Basster Art Bible 


PROFUSELY EMBELLISHED WITH 


Full Page Half-T one Illustrations from Photes 
graphs of Paintings of the 


WORLD’S GREATEST MASTERS, 


INCLUDED IN OUR LIST ARE 








Dore, Rapnact, Rusens, Muritro, Horte 
MANN, PLockHorsT, MUNKACS¥, 
Micuaet ANGELO, SCHOPIN, 
and many others, 


Price within reach of all. 


= HALF PRICE OF 
FORMER ART BIBLES 


Pine Divinity Circuit Binding, Extrae 
Large Self-Pronouncing Type, Pine 
Paper, References, Concordance, 
Size of Page, 5 1-2 x 8 3-8 Inches, 


_-—-— 


Advantages of the ART BIBLE, 
"TEACHERS OF CHILDREN’S CLASSES 


in Sunday School can instantly gain 
the attention of their scholars by showing 


these beautiful pictures and then relating the 


CHILDREN AT HOME, attracced by these 
illustrations, will love better the ** Sweet 





said ** Suffer the little children to come unto 


me. 
A REAL WORK OF ART specks to the 
é heart and understanding of all, Thus, 
the leading events of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are made more real and life-like, and 
young and old alike learr to love sie Book of 
the world. 


eras a 4 


ons ae 
MADONNA AND CHILD JESUS. 
i shows one of the illustrations from the Bagster Art 


GROSSE. \ 


ible, but reduced to about one-quarter size. The pape? 
and printing in th.s Bible is superior to most newspapeg 
and magazine work.) 


Specimen of Type in Art Bibles and Style F Bagster Teacher’s Bibles 
I-xhortation to ail goodness, PHILIPPIANS, 4. Liberality of the Phil 


prehend that for which also' I am| 
“pprehended of Christ J@’sus, | 1 Zee. % 2 
i3 Lrethren, I count not myself to) “**** 
have apprehended: but this one! 21¢0.0% 
thing I do, forgetting those things) “*" 
which are behind, and reaching forth| 3 Ga & 10, 








6 Be careful" for nothing’ 
every thing by prayer and. 
tion, with thanksgiving, let, 
quests be made known unto 

7 And the peace” of God 
passeth all understanding, a8 


OUR GREAT OFFER! 


a ¢, Ba eer eae Bible.—Fine ooo Divinity Circuit Bind- } $6 00 ) 
n rD . » » cing. A . 
me aes ed, long primer type, self-pronouncing. Publishers ; é FOR ONLY $4.50 


Subscription One Year to this publication, 


Style H, Bagster Art Bible.—Fine Morocco Binding, Divinity Circuit, leather-lined t edge, 
(Publishers ist, $8.00), can be had for 75 cents additional. ’ . 7 
| ONLY $3.60 


Style F, Bagster Teacher's Bible.— Long primer type, self-pronouncing, Divinity 
ircuit, (same type as Art Bible), and subscription One Year tothis publication 
Style B, Ba her's Bible.—Ful ize, clear, mini , Divi 
ical, aaldlcinine Wes Year tay Fae pon re Noma — . ~ — ity ONLY $3.00 
Patent Thumb Index with any Art or Teacher's Bible, 50 cents additional. We pay postage, 
The above prices include one year’s subscription to th 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN and a copy of a Bagster 
Bible, of anyjof the three styles given. The offer 
is open both to old and new subscribers. 
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THE HORSE. 
eee 
A Champion Prize Winner. 


Only afew years ago the idea prevailed | 
quite generally that a fast race-winning 
trotter must be a ilong-geared, slab- 
sided creature, utterly worthless as a 
roadster or general-purpose animal, and 
of no earthly use except to pull a) 
“gig” from three to five fast miles in 
an afternoon, with intervals of rest between 
the trials. Even now there are those who 
believe that it is impossible to find any ant- 
mal which combines extreme speed at the 
trot with all the qualities which the ideal | 
road horse must have. 

Horses which possess all these qualities | 
are not plenty, yet there are such, and | 
Bingen, whose likeness appears above,is one | 
ofthem. His color iaa very dark, mahogany 
bay, bordering on a brown. He stands) 
15.28 hands high, and weighs not far from | 
1075 pounds. He is so well proportioned, | 
so compactly made and so highly finished | 
that at first glance most horsemen would | 
be likely to estimate his height and | 
weight considerably less than they actually | 
are. The likeness is reproduced froma 
photograph taken by a member of the | 
BREEDER staff. It gives avery good idea 
of the conformation of Bingen, but does not, 
flatter him inthe least. He isone of the| 
smoothest-turned, most evenly muscled | 
and cleanest-limbed horses that the writer | 
has ever examined. 

Bingen has a clean-cut head, quite fine at | 
the muzzle from a front view, but of a good | 
width between the eyes,then tapering grad- 
ually tothe ears. It has ample room for | 
brains. His countenance, when he !s at | 
rest, Indicates a pleasant, even temper and | 
contented disposition under all ordivary 
conditions. Yet thereis an unmistakable 
expression of great courage in his eye, which 
one familiar with equine physiognomy | 
ean but observe. Hia neck is only of medium 
length, bat it is clean at the throttle, with 
the windpipe well detached, and is very | 
strong at the base,where it unites with the 
shoulders. It is just such a neck as is 
always found on a stallion of wonderful | 
vigor and unusual power. He rises well at. 
the withers, and his shoulders, which are of 
the oblique or well-slanting pattern, are 
heavily clothed with muscle. 

His barrel is of mediam length and 
well ribbed up. His back is short and 
strong, his loin heavily muscled and very 
strongly and smoothly coupled to long 
roundly turned and slightly drooping hips. 











His croup is beautifully rounded and 
his tall is well set. Uls quarters 
and gaskins are abundantly supplied 


with muscle, which with his strong back 
and loin gives him immense propelli.g 
power. His barrel is deep, both through 
the heart and fianks. He has firmly knit, 
sound!joints, strong, clean limbs and good 
feet. He has plenty of bone and substance 
and the bone is of excellent quality. His 
wr uscles are of very fine grain, dry and hard, 
as much so as those of any horse we have 
ever seen. His general appearance indi- 
cates a horse of great muecular power and 
remarkable endurance. Any expert horse- 
man would be impressed with this at first 
glance, evenif he did not know the horse. 
He isa model of power, strong at every 
point, with nots perceptible weak spot in 
his entire makeup. 

Bingen was bred by A. Smith McCann, 
Lexington, Ky., and foaled the property of 
Dr. Bennett of that place in 1893. His sire 
is May King (trotting record 2.20), and now 
owned by Mr. Charles Whittemore of this 
city, proprietor of Lookout Farm, Natick. 


Mass. May King was by the renowned 
Electioneer. His dam was the famous 
trotting mare May Queen § (record 
2.20), May Queen was also known as 


Nashville Girl. Her sire was Alexan- 
der’s Norman, and her dam, Jennie, was; 
by Crockett’s Arabian. The latter was by 
the imported Arabian stallion Mokhiadi, 
and out Kate Crockett (dam of Lulu, 2 15), 
by imported Hooten; next dam, Mary 
Blaine, by Texas, a thoroughbred son of 
Laneoe, and he by American Eclipse. 

The dam of Bingen is Young Miss, and 
her sire is Young Jim, a very handsome 
biood-like son of George Wilkes. Young! 
Jim has the distinction of being one of the | 
four stallions that are each credited with 
three trotters that have taken records in 
2.10 or better. Only four stallions have ever | 
sired this number of 2 10 trotters. Bingen’s | 
second dam was Miss Mambrino, and she 
was by Red Wilkes, the most successful son 
of George Wilkes as a sire of 230 record 
speed, and the greatest brood-mare sire of 
his age in the world. The third dam of 
Bingen was Miss Clark. Her sire was) 
Alric, and he was by the successful sire of 
speed, Almont, a son of Alexander’s Abdal- 
lah. 

The dam of Alric was Queen Lizzie, | 
by Mambrino Chief; second dam by Cru-. 
sader, son of Blackburn’s Whip, and third 
dam by Hancock’s Hamiltonian, a thorough- 
bred son of Hamiintonian, by imported 
Diomed. The fourth dam of Bingen was 
Kate, by the distinguished brood mare sire) 
Clark Chief, which got the dams of Martha 
Wilkes (2.08), Phallas (2.133). ete. Bingen’s| 
fifth dam was Lida, a registered thorough- 
bred daughter of Vandal, by imported | 
Glencoe; his sixth dam by Imported 
Envoy; seventh dam by Bertrand, son of 
Sir Archy; eighth dam by imported Kara-| 
kooka; ninth dam by imported Diomed; 
tenth dam, imported Old Hope, by Volun- 
teer; eleventh dam by Herod, the most fa- 
mous sire of racersin England in his day, 
and twelfth dam by suchason of Snip, by | 
the world-renowned Fiying Childers. 

Thisis a strong pedigree. It is strong | 
both in trotting and thoroughbred lines,and 
those lines come through individuals of 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT'’S 
- 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy, 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND | 
POSITIVE CURE. 






Prepared 


a ea | 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 

Impossible to produce any scar or Siemteh. The | 
saf est Biis ever uxed. kes the ple 
spfgat, pest Stic — d or severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism, | 
Sprains, Ptah Throat. Meet itis sty ° 


| 
WE GUARANTEE Caustic BAU sam wii 


mee more actual results than a whole bottle ~{ | 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 


Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is W 
ted to give satisfaction. Price 150 per bottle, Bolg 
by druggists. or sent by expresr, charges paid, with fu 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc, Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS 00,, Cleveland, Ohio 
SATE RS A TT 
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The fourth heat in 2.10 showed that he had 

plenty of endurance as well as . He 

se ete raged tio Ot ae 
. nd heat in 

Maat Tonnes, at artor 


secon A Ct., Sept. 
9, he won the 2.13 trot, taking first, fourth 
and fifth heats in 2.09}, 2.103, 2.123. At 
Rigby Park, Sept. 14, he won in straight 
heats; time, 2083, 2.104 



























Want, 


J $1 Reward 





, 208}. At Read- 
ville, Sept. 20, he won first ana third heats 
in the 2.10 class, time 2.10}, 2.12 raspec- 
tively, and got second money. 

From Readvilie Bingen was shipped to 
Louisville, Ky., where he was sta Sept. 
26 in a field of nine in the 2.11 class. He 
won the first heat in 2.063, going to the half 
jn 1.02 and was pulled up at the finish. 
Good jadges believe that he could have 
trotted that heat in 205. He jost the next 
two heats in 2.07}, 2.104, won the fourth in 
2.09}, lost the next in 2,12. but won the sixth 
and deciding heat in 2.113. 

Oct. 10 he started in the 2.13 class at Lex- 
ington, Ky. There were eight others, and 
among them were John Nolan, Eagle Fian- 
nigan, Grattan Boy, Pilatus, Dione, Cara-- 
calla, etc. The first neat was won by Eagle- | 
Flenpigan in 2.07%, and Bingen finished | 














| for he was not !n as good form as he was at 
| Louteville, and stood fifth in the summary | 


second. It was evident that the unfavora-| 4 } a’ Eli, 
ble weather had affected him anfavorably,| - ; , Tuttle 2 att \} 


at the close of the race. } 
Five days after the above race he started | 
again at Lexington in the 2.11 class. The! 
Abbott won in straight heats, time, 2.15 | ~ 
2.08, 2.084. Bingen finished second in the| : 
jast heat and got fourth money. | Sau 
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THE TROTTING BRED PACER ANACONDA, RACE RECORD 2.04 1-2. 





demonstrated merit. In his yearling form | from the day he wasfoaled. Heis evidently 
Bingen trotted a quarter in 35 seconds. Mr. | one of the most contented horses under all 
George W. Leavitt of this clty saw the colt | circumstances that ever lived. Shipping 
that fall while in Kentucky, and cons'dered | him by rail or boat does not worry or dis- 
him the best young prospect that was turb him in the least. He will take his 
shown him in that State. Mr. Leavitt | rations as contentedly when on board a 
bought the colt for $2500, and Mr. E.| train going atthe rate of 30 or more miles 
pe eye of oe Me, became an an hour, as when at home in his own stall. 
Qua! partner in the deal. The colt was, Since his regular track work was began 
brought No t , 
Maine 4 ~ ga kia wage Mey Ahgeeg an Bingen has been trained by Henry Titer: 
now, and for several several seasons past, 


ton. Mr. Greely jogged him on the road) 
until the track was in shape, after which he | head trainer at Forbes Farm, Ponkapog. 


gave him some track work. In the mean-| >!@e0 was started in five races as a two 
time, a few mares were mated with him, 7e@! old. He had speed enongh to win all 
several of which produced foals. On the | of them hands down, bat was unsteady 
Fourth of July Mr. Greely drove Bingen,|** ‘mes, which handicapped him. 


then a two-year-old, an exhibition mile in| H'8 first start was at Fleetwood 
2.30 on the Ellsworth (Me.) track. Park, Aug. 27, 1895. He was distanced 


Some time after the trial named above in the fret bent, bet not for lack 


of speed or staying qualities. The follow- 
Mr. Greely brought the colt by boat to Bos- ing week he won ben at Lewiston, Me., 
ton. As there was no expressteam at the 


taking a record of 2.243, and showed ability 
wharf which he could getto help take the to beat 2.20. This race wason Sept.2. He! 
colt and his equipments to Mystic Park, he started at Providence, R. I., Sept. 16, forced | 
hired a herdic, threw the trappings into it, the winner out in2.194the first heat, won the | 
got in, and led the colt behind through second in 2.25},and was a close second in the | 
the city to Henry Titer’s stable at third heat, the time of which wes 2.19}. He! 
Mystic. Bingen was as indifferent tothe won the two-year-old stake at Mystic Park | 
strange sights and sounds of the city as 


Sept. 25, trotting the second heat In 2.244 
though he had always encountered them 


pulled to a walk at the finish. | 


He was) 


| bought that day by his present owner, J. 
Malcolm Forbes, for $8000. The fol- 
|lowing week, Oct. 1, he won a race at 
| Rigby Park in 2.23}, 2.19} Daring that 
|meeting he trotted an exhibition mile 
on Rigby track in 2.124. Mr. Leavitt was 
confident that if taken to the Breeders’ 
meeting at Lexington, Ky., and started 
| under favorable conditions, he could beat 
the world’s two-year-ola trotting record, but 
Mr. Forbes did not care to ran the risk, so 
_ Bingen was sent to Ponkapog soon after 
the Rigby meeting and wintered there. 

In the spring of 1896 Bingen did a limited 
amount of stad service and was then put in 
training. He was started in five races that 
season. The first was at Rigby Park, Aug. 
20. Bingen stood 2, 2, 3 in the summary. 
The time of the winner in these heats was 
2.13%, 2143, 2.18. He was started at Read- 
ville, Aug. 26,but the track did not suit him. 
He won first and second heats easily 
jm 2.19%, 2.153, but a bad break in the 
third heat left him behind the fisgat the 
finish. His next start was at Rigby Park, 
Sept. 24. He won first money there, 
taking first, third and fifth heats in 2123, 
2.122, 2154. Hs started again at Readville, 
Oct. 2, but a losing break in the second heat 
placed him behind the fiag again. Six 





days after his race at Readville Bingen was 
started in the Transylvania Stake at Lex- 
ington, Ky., but the colt was no. guite him- 
aeif. Trainer Titerask. the master r. ‘us- 
man, E. F. Geers, drive Bingen 
in this race, and wy _ the 
request of both Mr. Forbes and 
trainer Titer, Mr. Geers did so, but 
the colt was off,and was drawn in the 
fourth heat. The following week, driven 
by Mr. Titer, Bingen won tae three-year-old 
trot at the Lexington (Ky.) meeting, taking 
first, third and fourth heats in 2.154, 2.153, 
215. Ont of five ataris that season he won 
first money twice and second once. He 
made a season in the stad, and was not 
started in 1897. 

Last year Bingen went into training early 
and was started in his first raca of 18 98 at 
Dover, N. H., Jaly 28. It wasthe 2.13 trot 


and there were seven starters. Squeezer 
finally won the race, bat it required eight 
heats to decide the event. Bingen got sec- 
ond money. He was second at the finish 
of the third heat in 2.12%, won the/| 
fifth and seventh heats in 2.14}, 2.174 re- 
spectively, and was second the last heat in | 
2.18. He started next at Rigby Park, Aug. 


to 


23, in the 2.12 class and won, taking first, | 


third and fourth heats in 2.097, 2.11, 2.10. 
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LADY GOLDEN (p), 2.10 1-2. 


MAZETTE (2p.), 2.17 t-4 


TOMMY BRITTON, 2.09 1-4 


AMERICAN 


BELLE (3), 2.12 1-4. 


| 
| 
! 


X. L,, 2.33 3-4: 





joint | 


| Bingen was never in better condition at 
| this eeason of the year then at present. He 
| was on exhibition at the Horse Show last 
| week, where he competed in several classes | 

|snd received the highest award in each of | _ 





. Ry — have — him enenee | . 
| to teat his merits pronounce him one ofthe [J 7777777 

‘best of roadsters. He is fearless, a free,| Mo 1? tt tt ttt: 

| cheerfnl driver, and atteads strictly to busi- | 7 $+ PACE: 

|ness all thetime. Afterall hia fast miles, | Ss SS 

Bingen is as sound, smooth and free _=—SSSSsS2Se 

from blemishes today as when foaled. | een ts 

|\No horse can show cleaner limbs) IF Y UR COAT FADES 

‘and joints or sounder feet than b@.  youhonehtthe wrong kind. 1 

This is a great credit both tothe horse and ‘looks likea fish net,” you rhe Pa” MASSA 
| his oarefal trainer, Mr. Titer. Bingen will | Paar WOVEN WIRK: a _ 


| ba campaigned again this season, and if no | 
|aceldent befalls him we shall be disap- | 
— if - vy .~ —s a 
than now,stands to the creditofany trotting , 
stallion. He now holds the stallion record | TH E DOC, 
of the Electioneer family, and only one | AND HOW TO 
| other trotiing stallion in the world has ever TRAIN AND KE 
beaten his present mark, a 
| A book of 96 pages, prefc 
| taining special! art'c!es treating of 


A wise man i* on the lookout fora good thing. | breeds, and How to Breed. T 
German Peat Moss, sold ty ©. B. Barrett, 45 | prem.’ Postpaid sap Gutman dee eat 
North Market street, for horse bediing is one of WALNUT PUBLI“RIN 
' the good things of this world. ane ASHING Co, 
| Hox 2144, Boston, Nay 
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Quick ertilizer. 
There is nothing in the American 
market to-day that acts so quickly and 
surely as a fertilizer as 


Nitrate of Soda. 












Fruit and- Qrnamental 
mM *Tillions of them. 500 varietie 


] FREICHT PREPAID. 


Apply to the surface in the spring. Sample Currants. matied lor 
A small quantity does the work. | Catalogue Frees” Ye 

Watch the crops closely and when | ERYIRRETyY axe We 
they look sick or make slow growth 

apply the remedy promptly. Book, | 

‘Food for Plants,” tells all about it. | 

John A. Myers, 12—J John St., New | 

York, will send you free copy on re- | 


quest. Nitrate for sale by 
LFOUR, WILLIAMSON & CO., | § 
27 William St., New York. | 


‘FOR WOMEN. <2 


Dr. BRADFORD’S regulator has brocgh | 
happiness to hundreds of women; never had a 
single failure; positively safe; longest cases | 
relieved in 6 days; price $2. DR. BRADFORD | 
CO., Room 4, 54 West Twenty-third-st., New | 
York. 
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FEE At $6 Per Ton 


Is Cheap, 


But we will sell you a carload full tothe} sc 
roof, probably containing 15 tons, for $50.) READY FOR SERVICE 
bags $10, tota: $60, bags returnable st same | Reaiigye ties 
price. lt is composed of the Halls of Grain | How plessant it isto feel that whenever yx 
and other low grade stuff from Grain Mills ; ©4re to go for & spin, that your horse is \o read 
and Eicsvetors. Our supply of these guods| ness. These wintry dares, when your auimaill 
has nearly stopped, on account of their | liable to become overheated by fast driving, se 
| being ueed for other purposes, and we have | that your groom bathe: him with GLOSSEMINE 

oply a few carloads at this price. A refresbing etimalect for tired cords and an ex 
300 Lbs. for trial sent on receipt of $1. | cellent path for a beautitul skin. It looks so soft 
| Order a carload at once and be sure of it. eo stanniog, when eared for with (1 RINE 


C.A. PARSONS, | Used eat the best stables. Ask 


154 Commercial 8t., Boston, Mass | GLOSSERINE Co., Bostou Mass. 
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NOW WE HAVE IT! 
GLEASON’S | 


HORSE BOOK 


The Only Cempleto and Authorized Werk 


BY AMERICA’S KING OF HORSE TRAINERS, 
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Prof, Oscar R. Gleason, 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Gov 
most expert and successful horseman of the age. The whole work. « 
History, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Boying, Feeding, Grooming, Sho: toring 
Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse. 
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You will know all 
about a horse 
after you 
have 
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Gleason 
subduing 
** Black Devil,”* 
the man-eating 
stallion, at Philada., Pa, 
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% his big show, © 


416 Octavo Pages, 173 Striking Illustration" 
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Produced under the direction of the United States Government Veteri"""? were on 
most Cha not 
In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for the first im” 80 well, 
wonderful methods of training and treating horses. this way 
— from 
¥Y pastru 
100,000 Sold at $3.00 each. tolled 
or iberd 
Bat we have arranged to supply a limited number of copies ‘° | — 
ABSOLUTE YW FREE. First Come, First Served. neue @ 
8round 
ooks pave roots th 
'@) UR Regardless of the fact that thousands upon thousands 0! eon iil fo" hes 
been sold at $8.00 each, we have by a lucky bit arranke’ | gost” 
a limited period send a copy free, post paid, together e ecau yest 
A¥TTS PLOUGHMAN for one year, on receipt of $2.00, pote of sne Do” 


“a0: Iption rate. Old subscribers can also receive ® 
2 ding $2.10, and bave their subscription advance? 
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one year: 


